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se OUND, healthy nerves will keep you cheerful and resolute. : 
a Refreshing sleep will restore your energy and drive away 
depression. These are your natural, and best, safeguards in these 
i trying times. 
| For maintaining strong nerves—for ensuring restorative sleep—' Ovaltine’ 
has outstanding advantages. 
The exceptional nerve-building properties of ‘ OQvaltine’ have been 
demonstrated in many scientific tests. These properties are largely due 
a to the fact that it contains lecithin — a valuable nerve-building element 





derived from the new-laid eggs used in its manufacture. No tonic food 
beverage is complete without eggs. 


‘Ovaltine’ is the world’s best nightcap. It possesses special properties 
which quickly induce natural, restorative sleep. A 3-year series of 
scientific tests showed that ‘Ovaltine’ taken regularly at bedtime, cut 
down tossing and turning and gave a feeling of being “ better rested ™ 
in the morning. ‘ Ovaltine’ is entirely free from drugs. 


Moreover, ‘ Ovaltine’ is a complete and perfect food. No food 
beverage could establish superiority over “Ovaltine’ in any 
F respect whatever. The nature and quality of the ingredients 
and the proportions in which they are used are of the utmost 
importance in determining the value of a food beverage. 





The fact that *“Ovaltine’ is the food beverage most widely 
recommended by Doctors and most largely used in 
Hospitals and Nursing Homes all over the world is 
convincing evidence of its supreme value for health. 
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6) Drink delicious 


» Ovaltine’ 
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So, please remember that 


The. . 
TOBACCO FUND 


has been organised by the 


OVER-SEAS LEAGUE 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter) 


to send to the men at the Front 
a constant supply of good 
Cigarettes, as gifts from men 


and women throughout the 
Empire. 


Special facilities enable the Over-Seas League 
to send as many as 50 CIGARETTES OF 
FINE QUALITY FOR EVERY SHILLING 
CONTRIBUTED — and a postcard 


ready-addressed to the donor is enclosed in 


reply 


each parcel. 


£1 sends 1000 
Cigarettes 


The War Office, the Air Ministry and the 
Admiralty have fully endorsed The Tobacco 
Fund. 


Donations are particularly welcome from 


Overseas—and also collections amongst friends. 
They should be sent to :— 


Sir Evelyn Wrench 


The OVER-SEAS LEAGUE 
TOBACCO FUND 
Over-Seas House, St. James’s, 
London, S.W.1. 


Please mention “ The Spectator.” 
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The TRUTH is: The 


GRAND HOTEL 


and the 


IMPERIAL 
HOTEL. Tonguay, 
are OPEN 


and ready to receive you for the 
winter months ... or the duration 


Both Hotels — unconnected In management and the only five-star 
hotels in Torquay—offer you luxury, yet at terms which will be 
und to conform with war conditions. 


Special reduced prices will be quoted for long-term 
residents or for Officers of the Services and their wives. 


Apply for Brochure and Xmas Programmes 


R. Paul, 
Grand Hotel, 
Telephone : 2234 


H. Chapman, 
Imperial Hotel, 
Telephone : 430! 


TORQUAY 
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Th Py THE CHILDREN 
WHO HAVE NO 
| W AR ONE TO HELP 
THEM MUST 60 
ON 
| & 
Children _ needing 


care and protection, 
because of the War, 
are daily joining 
OUR FAMILY 
OF 5,000 





Please send something for our 
WAR EMERGENCY FUND so that 
the children may not suffer. 


WAIFS« STRAYS 


SOCIETY 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E-11 
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F the speech delivered by M. Molotov to the Supreme 
Council of the U.S.S.R. on Tuesday was credited in 
wgadvance in this country with an importance which, in 
the event, its content has hardly justified, that was 
mainly because expectation had been so highly keyed 
up by German agencies. According to Berlin, which 
habitually knows so much more about Moscow than 
Moscow does itself, last week, and then this week, were 
w be decisive periods, and M. Molotov’s speech was 
lo mark a turning-point in the war. The first predic- 
tion has been already falsified ; the second has still 
three days to run ; and the third to all appearance is like 
ihe first. It is true that if words appeal to Berlin, as 
they seem to so long as they are not pledged words, 
M. Molotov offered that in full measure. He attacked 
Britain and France, particularly Britain, with all the 
hvishness and resource in epithet that he was employ- 
ing against Nazi Germany, up to some three months 
0. They were the aggressors, concerting an assault 
m an unoflending Germany after the Polish question 
had been setiled and done with once for all ; they were 
ighting a barren battle of ideologies like—not any con- 
fict Soviet Russia had ever preached or meditated, but 
ihe religious wars of olden times. Russia, happy in her 
new kinship of soul with Hitler’s Reich, stood only for 
peace. Her purpose was to halt the war, and M. Molotov 
predicted she would succeed. 

jg All this has fallen gratefully on Berlin ears. But 
much that was not said would have fallen more grate- 
fully still. There had been confident talk, up to the 
very eve of the speech, of the announcement of a mili- 
lary allience. M. Molotov announced no military alli- 
ace. He declared with emphasis Russia’s complete 
teutrality, and Berlin, adapting itself rapidly to the situ- 














THE VOICE OF MOSCOW 


ation, has made it known that this, not military assist- 
ance, was what she always wanted. Russia, therefore, 
like Italy, is neutral. Of the imposing facade of the 
Anti-Democratic Front, which reached from Spain to 
Japan by way of Italy, Germany and Russia, Germany 
remains, alone and unsupported, in the field. That is 
the hard fact that emerges from M. Molotov’s 
declarations. 

That statement, of course, must be attended by 
reservations. A speech by M. Molotov, no less than 
one by Herr Hitler, may as easily veil as reveal its 
author’s true intentions. The military alliance which 
was not announced may exist in the form of a secret 
understanding. But that seems unlikely. All the signs 
indicate that Russia wants to get all she can without 
serious conflicts, and is under no temptation to fight 
Herr Hitler’s battles. Russia’s aims M. Molotov defined 
s (1) a free hand in international affairs—which no one 
has denied, or is likely to deny, her ; (2) the continuation 
of the policy of neutrality ; and (3) the cessation of the 
war. By what means the third objective is to be attained 
M. Molotov did not indicate, and if indeed the war did 
not cease, but continue till all three participants became 
gradually exhausted, he would probably be capable of 
mastering his distress. The passage that rings truest 
in the speech is the one insisting on Russia’s neutrality. 
Russia will no doubt supply Germany with much that 
Germany needs. She is equally ready to supply us if 
we are disposed to enter into trading agreements with 
her, which we certainly ought to do. Russia, quite 
naturally and reasonably, puts her own interests first. 
We are as capable of serving them in many directions 
as Germany, and we cannot afford to leave the ficld 
undisputed. 









UESDAY speeches seem slow in producing the desired 
results. Herr von Ribbentrop’s oration at Danzig on 
Tuesday week was to have ended the period of quiescence. 
“ Now,” according to Berlin, “ real war begins.” It has not 
begun yet and, apart from perpetual rumour, shows little sign 
of doing so. M. Molotov, on Tuesday of this week, was to 
have made statements that would affect the whole course of 
the War. He said nothing that changed the general situation 
in any respect, except in so far as his insistence on Russia’s 
neutrality changed it for the worse for Germany. The out- 
look remains perplexing, and no one, pretty clearly, is more 
perplexed by it than Herr Hitler and his entourage. 
Prediction is valueless because the ordinary criteria do not 
apply. Quite apart from Herr Hitler’s own incalculable 
mentality, political considerations influence, and sometimes 
dominate, military at every point. A mass attack on the 
Maginot Line is still talked of, but quite apart from the 
desperate nature of the move, particularly in view of the 
weather conditions, there is the fact that it would fall almost 
entirely on the French, with whom the Germans, according 
to Herr Hitler and Herr von Ribbentrop, have no quarrel. 
Odds, therefore are rather in favour of the threatened sea 
and air attacks on Britain coming to something before long. 
And Holland is still in serious danger. Herr Hitler is not 
blind to the fact that an invasion of that country, coupled 
with assiduous assurances of respect for Belgium’s neutrality, 
would cut Holland off from any help by land from France 
and Britain. 


Munitions from America 


The progress of the Neutrality Bill in the United States 
is very satisfactory. Rumours that the Senate was to embark 
on one of its interminable filibusters proved false, and the 
final vote on abolishing the arms embargo, 67 to 22 in favour 
of the Government’s proposals, was substantially better than 
had been expected. Even so, there was not, and is not, 
warrant for regarding a smooth passage through the House 
as certain. The majority generally predicted, indeed—some 
10 or 20 votes in an assembly of 435—is much too narrow 
to be safe. But the House, which began consideration of 
the Bill on Tuesday, started well. The first votes were on 
procedure only, but a margin of 61 votes—237 to 176—on 
the right side is substantial. The technical position is that 
by this vote a joint conference between Senate and 
House is decided on, to reconcile the Neutrality Bill just 
passed by the Senate with the Neutrality Bill passed by the 
House (but not the Senate) last session. The prospect is 
that the Senate’s Bill will be accepted in all essentials, in 
which case discussion in the House itself should be brief, 
and it is even possible that the measure may receive the 
President’s approval this week. That, however, is unlikely. 
It is conceivable, moreover, that the House, where isola- 
tionism is well represented, may refuse to follow the 
Senate’s lead. But even at the worst the export of aeroplanes 
is assured, for that is permitted by both Bills, and the 
decision cannot be reversed. 





The Indian Deadlock 


The Viceroy of India’s conferences on Wednesday with 
Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Rajendra Prasad, the President of the 
Indian National Congress, and Mr. Jinnah, the Moslem 
leader, following on Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech in the House 
of Commons last week, raise hopes that a way may yet be 
found out of the Indian deadlock. Sir Samuel made it c ear 
that Dominion status for India meant nothing less in any 
respect than Dominion status as enjoyed by Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa and New Zealand. That is and must 


be so, but the extent of the autonomy, amounting indeed in 
enjoyed by 


all essentials to full the 


independence, 
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Dominions, must be fully considered when India—wirh the 
relations between British India and the States, ang the cog 
flict of interest and sentiment between the Congress p, - 
and the Moslems and various minorities, unsettled—clain, 
Dominion status definitely and unconditionally at the end ¢ 
the war. We have not shrunk from certain risks in oyr consi. 
tutional evolution, as the grant of self-goveinment to Sout 
Africa in 1909 testified, but that does not discount the 
wisdom of ordered progress. But dissension between $0 in. 
portant a body as the Congress and the British Governmey 
at the present moment is deplorable, and no risks which the 
Viceroy feels it safe to take are likely to be vetoed here. Th 
best development to hope for is an agreement between bin 
and the Indian leaders on a method of associating them ful 
and responsibly with the central administration. That wojj 
go far to restore confidence and cordiality before irremediabj. 
harm has been done. And the Congress Provincial 
Ministries which have resigned could at once resume. 


Italian Cabinet Changes 

Some of the changes which have been made in the pe. 
sonnel of the Italian Cabinet are probably designed » 
strengthen Signor Mussolini’s hold on all departments of the 
Government, and do not necessarily reflect a change in 
policy. The offices of Secretary-General of the Fascist Pany 
and of Minister of Popular Culture (or propaganda) are key 
positions ; their recent holders, Signor Starace and Signor 
Alfieri, have for some time been disposed to take matters in 
their own hands, and they now find themselves transferred 
to other posts. The fact that they are identified with a pro 
German policy, which is not favoured by popular opinion 
nor at the moment desired by the Duce, has made it th 
easier for him to dispense with their services in the office 
they have held. But the changes, if not caused by policy, do 
at least show that Signor Mussolini is not moving away from 
his attitude of neutrality or offering comfort to the Axis 
stalwarts. The progress with the Greco-Italian pact of 
friendship and non-aggression is another indication of his 
desire to conform to the status quo in the Mediterranean; 
the British Government has been kept fully informed about 
all stages of the negotiations. There is no doubt that th 
Italian people are passionately desirous for peace. The Duce 
appears to be more in touch with popular feelings than some 
members of his recent Cabinet. 


Negotiations with Japan ? 


Since Mr. Grew’s outspoken and well-timed speech a 
Tokyo the Japanese Government seems to have becom 
increasingly desirous to settle its differences, not only with 
America but also with Britain. It is especially anxious 0 
obtain Chinese support for the new Government in Chim 
under Mr. Wang Ching-wei, and this is more likely to & 
forthcoming when Japan has composed her differences with 
the Western Powers. A report from Peking that orders have 
been issued by the Japanese authorities that the anti-British 
movement in that area is to cease is one of many indications 
that Japanese policy towards the democracies has changed 
The Tokyo Press disbelieves the official denials of th 
Government’s intentions to open conversations with Mr. 
Grew, the American Ambassador, and Sir Robert Craigie, 
the British Ambassador. These denials may be merely due 
to the fact that Great Britain shows no signs of weakening 
on the points on which she stood firm in the Tientsin dis 
pute. Qn that it is believed that there is a sufficient basis 
for agreement to make settlement possible, provided there is 
the will to settle; and in this respect the situation ha 
changed for the better. Japan is suffering acutely from th 
prolongation of her war with China. The atmosphere i 
favourable for a resumption of the negotiations both on the 
particular issues of Tientsin and the more general questions. 
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The Demands on Finland 


The references to Finland in M. Molotov’s speech on 
have aroused grave anxiety in Sweden no less than 





, yesday 
Ith the : Finland itself. M. Molotov chose the very moment when 
ff . ° e 
NE Cop. ie Finnish delegation was returning to Moscow with com- 
fi bs ° 
8 Pany ise proposals to blazon to the world the earlier course 


lam of negouiations which the Finns had scrupulously kept secret. 


E end Russia, according to the Commissar for Foreign Affairs, had 
T Cons, not demanded the Aaland Islands from Finland (it is 
© Sou believed, however, that she had demanded guarantees for 

Mt the Bl heir non-fortification) ; she wanted a mutual assistance pact 
1 $0im. the admissibility of which would depend on the form it 


ook; she wanted to rent various islands of strategic im- 
portance in the Gulf of Finland, and an exchange of territory 
c. Th 0 provide for the better defence of Leningrad; there 


appears also to be a demand for a naval base on the main- 
‘0 full nd. Finland, said M. Molotov, had conceded only part 
t woul of these requirements, and Russia had modified her pro- 
edible posals. The modifications were inconsiderable, judging by 
witcal BH the time and attention their consideration called for at 
Helsinki, but the fact that the Finnish delegation returned to 
Moscow on Thursday indicates that hope of a settlement 
has not been abandoned. Finland seems prepared to fight 
le per H in the last resort, and it is doubtful whether Russia wants to. 
ed t~ § M. Molotov, incidentally, repudiated the idea of any demands 
Of the H on Sweden. But Sweden is deeply concerned in the future 
> in B of the Aaland Islands. 
arty 
eky f The Empire in Conference 
The arrival of representatives of the Dominions and of 
erred India to confer with the War Cabinet marks an important 
pro. Be in the co-operation of the whole Empire in the war. 
inion @ Each of these countries is already actively engaged in pre- 
t the | Parations for its own defence and for the assistance _ of 
fices | Oteat Britain. Australia and Canada are rapidly recruiting 
y, do and training men for their armies, the extent to which they 
from § Will send forces to Europe being a question to be settled 
Axis § With the War Cabinet and in accordance with needs. 
» of B Canada ts preparing a great air-training scheme for the 
his @ Whole of the Empire, and Australia, whilst developing her 
an: § 00 ait-power to the utmost at home, will at the start con- 
your B centrate on co-operation in the Canadian scheme rather 
the § ttan on sending immediately, as at first contemplated, a 
ce | /arge expeditionary Air Force to this country. South Africa 
me | Will be especially concerned in watching Imperial interests 


in Africa and guarding our sea communications at vital 
points between the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. But direct 
military help is not the only service which the Dominions 
can render to the Empire. In organising and increasing 
“ T supplies of food and raw materials they have a great part 
m F to play in the war economy of the Empire, and it will be 
th F a function of this country to provide them with machines 
© F or parts of machines for war manufactures, which they hope 
to push forward rapidly. 


D.O.R.A. Under Criticism 


" Some of the Defence of the Realm Regulations issued by the 
s | Government on September 5th came in for severe criticism 
| § from all quarters of the House of Commons last Tuesday. 
: [| There was no disposition anywhere to deny that in time of 
war it is absolutely necessary that the executive should be 
, | armed with extraordinary powers. But Parliament exists to 
. | watch that these powers are not carried beyond the point of 
. f Necessity, or in such a way as to interfere with legitimate 
liberty. One of the regulations referred to, confining 
people to their houses between certain hours in case of 
need, embodied no important principle—it is merely 
arbitrary, unnecessary and absurd. Far more important is 
that relating to the propagation of opinion, which clearly 
gives powers to the Government in the sacred sphere of 
opinion capable of intolerable abuse. Another regulation, 


giving power to imprison without trial, is obviously repug- 
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nant to the British mind ; but it should be remembered that 
the I.R.A. outrages at one time assumed a form which seemed 
to make some such provision essential to public safety. 
In the end Sir Samuel Hoare wisely promised consultations 
with the party leaders with a view to modifying the terms 
of the orders and removing their objectionable features. 


Rationing of Food 


Mr. W. S. Morrison announced in the House of Commons 
last Wednesday that no rationing of food will be applied 
immediately, but that butter and bacon will be rationed in 
the middle of next month, with provision for four ounces a 
week of each per person. It will be readily understood that 
there should be some shortage of these commodities at this 
stage of the war. Butter and bacon are perishable foods which 
cannot easily be stored for long periods, and the Danish 
supplies, though now in part resumed, were seriously inter- 
fered with in the first weeks of the war. In mid-winter, of 
course, the home supplies of butter are always reduced. 
What is surprising is not that it should be necessary tc ration 
these two commodities, but that all others can be freely 
bought, including sugar and meat. The fact is that up to 
the present our shipping has suffered less than had been 
expected from enemy action, and now that the convoy system 
is well under way and the reorganisation of transport is 
nearer completion, supplies are coming in plentifully. As 
long as there is no real shortage rationing is an inconvenience 
which ought to be avoided. 


Schools in Vulnerable Areas 


It has become imperative that something should be done 
quickly about the children who remained or have returned 
to the-evacuation areas, and are now without any kind of 
schooling at all. There are now more than half of the 
normal number of children living in London for whom 
some kind of education and discipline must be provided. 
Many of the schools have been taken over for defence pur- 
poses, but the Board of Education has come to the conclu- 
sion that some at least of them must be reopened, with 
protection in the event of air-raids, and the children ad- 
mitted in shifts. Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board, has expressed the hope that this 
provision would not lead to the return of more children. 
If serious raids occur—and who can say when that may 
happen?—there will be no alternative but to close the schools 
once again. The decision to reopen is wise, but no children 
ought to be brought back from the country. 


The Problem of Lost Rates 


The problem of rates in London and other towns where 
many holders of business premises and houses have re- 
moved their furniture and gone away, is presenting serious 
difficulties. It is now under the consideration of the Stand- 
ing Joint Committee of the Metropolitan Boroughs and the 
Association of Municipal Boroughs. The local authorities 
are in an awkward position. Their expenses have certainly 
not gone down under emergency conditions, but rather the 
other way. But if they cannot collect rates from office- or 
house-holders who have gone away, where are they to get 
their revenues? To raise the rates for persons who remain 
would only be to add to a burden that has already become 
excessive owing to decreased earnings. It is suggested that 
the removal of furniture does not relieve a tenant from 
liability unless he has no intention to return. But the 
recovery of rates from persons who have removed presents 
a difficulty on the other side. Many of those who have gone 
away have had no choice but to go into business or habita- 
tion elsewhere, and it might be a crushing hardship if they 
had to pay rates twice over. Upon thousands of people the 
dislocation has been thrust by the necessities of war. The 
situation presents problems which appear to be insoluble 
unless the Government itself lends a helping hand. 








a though it may seem for men to be 
concerning themselves with the post-War world 
before the war is well begun, it is in fact all to the good 
that the principles on which the relations of States 
should be based are being discussed already. Whatever 
concrete form the peace aims take, they must inevitably 
include provision, as far-reaching as it is essential, for 
the construction or reconstruction of some international 
institution capable of maintaining peace once peace has 
been restored. So far there is little need to go beyond 
the programme accepted as the basis of peace at the end 
of the last War, for an examination of the Fourteen 
Points, so far as they dealt with general principles rather 
than specific dispositions, will show that they suffice 
completely as a basis for a new peace today. Of none of 
the fourteen is that truer than of the last, which 
stipulates that 


“a general association of nations must be formed 
under specific covenants for the purpose of afford- 
ing mutual guarantees of political independence 
and territorial integrity to great and small States 
alike.” 

That provision must be embodied in any new peace 
treaty. The alternative is international anarchy, or else 
a reversion in some shape or form to a balance-of-power 
diplomacy, as certain in the future as in the past to 
breed emulation, suspicion, discontent and ultimately 
once more war. The question, therefore, is not whether 
an international organisation is needed, but what form it 
shall assume. In the discussions regarding that, there are 
dangers that must be first foreseen and then avoided. 
For if men who are fundamentally agreed about the 
ultimate goal are submerged in controversies about the 
method of attaining it the result for the world will be 
disastrous. There is some prospect of that today. 
Apart from various visionary programmes two schools 
in this country mainly hold the field, the believers in 
a, not necessarily the, League of Nations, and the advo- 
cates of some federalist solution. It will be unfortunate 
if they dissipate effort by a destructive rivalry. 


The League of Nations has the advantage or dis- 
advantage of existing—the disadvantage in so far as it 
enables the advocates of another system to point to the 
League’s failures as evidence of its incapacity to meet 
the present need, the advantage in so far as it is easier 
to build on an old foundation than to lay a new one. 
There is a double fallacy in arguments based on the 
League’s failures. In the first place, the failures are 
relative and must be measured against the successes, as 
well as ascribed to their true causes ; in the second, it 
by no means follows that where the League failed a 
federal organisation would have had any better fortune. 
It is at least as logical to contend that if, as is alleged, 
the League has failed because its member States were 
unwilling to accept any limitation on their national 
sovereignty the prospect of their entering a federal 
system whose basic feature is a surrender of the very 
essentials of national sovereignty is so remote as to be 
negligible. The creation of a League of Nations has 
been shown to be practicable. The creation of a federal 
Europe or a federal world is wholly problematic. 


That does not mean at all that the federal idea is 
unsound or should be abandoned ; all ideas take birth in 
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the imagination before they are translated (if jp 
they are) into reality. But it does mean that the 

idea must be clearly defined and the difficulties in the 
way of its realisation squarely faced. The question i 
not whether federalism, or federal union, or union pop 
is desirable—though even on that there may be some 
difference of opinion—but whether there is reason ty 
think it practically attainable. The arguments {no 
history amount to little, though much is made of they 
The fact that a hundred and sixty years ago thirte, 
contiguous British colonies, with a total population 
three millions, a common origin and a common tongue, 
united by opposition to a common enemy, should hay. 













sbandon 
forces aS 
deed 








decided, on attaining their independence, to organi  MVHE 
themselves in federal form, has as little bearing on thy bei 
institution of federalism over half Europe or more tod practise 
as the existence of a federal Switzerland of four million ff them 28 
people scattered over twenty-two small cantons. Euro.  \aves 0 
pean federation may be good or bad, but such examples had alr 
as these do not show it to be either. Still less happy js § confirm 
the contention that the British Commonwealth shows § sutces 
how federalism can work in practice. Not one of th | Germat 
fundamental characteristics of federalism is manifestej § ing the 
by the British Commonwealth. All its evolution, so fa § rest qu 
as the Dominions are concerned, is away from any kind §f historia 
of formal union. It is of the League of Nations, not of § the fac 
any federal organisation, that the Commonwealth js q § sef-<st 
microcosm. known 
Federalism postulates, according to its best accredited the spt 
exponents, a central government, over-riding all nation the Pi 
governments in all questions of foreign policy, with af"! 
single tariff system, a single currency, and its own army, depart 
naval and air forces powerful enough to suppress all war Bains 
between States members of the union, and to resist, or § "°° “ 
deter, all aggression from without. Ambitious as that This 1 
programme is, there is no ground for rejecting the possi- Patty 
bility of its ultimate attainment. Its chief foes are those J ™™* 
of its friends who believe it to be swiftly or easily attain- brutal 
able. The first and simplest line of advance is region. | ™ ki 
If federalism presents all the advantages claimed for it, Paget 
some surprise may be felt that the three Scandinavian vane 
States, for example, have preferred a policy of com rie 
plete independence combined with cordial and he c 
harmonious co-operation. That serves their needs well, hig 
but some federal link between them, or between Belgium Goer 
and Holland, or on a larger scale between all the States me 
of the Oslo group, may still be evolved. Much more, § “° 
when peace returns, may the intimate association created wal 
between this country and France in a dozen broadening qT 
fields be perpetuated and developed into something like J * 
a federal bond. That—un lien fédéral—it is pertinent Mid 
to recall, was the term used by M. Briand when in 1929 dism 
he launched his proposals for what was commonly bu § ° 
erroneously termed a United States of Europe. Itis ¥ * ( 
significant of the difficulties in the path of advance § * 
towards federalism that so experienced a statesman J “™ 
M. Briand was never able to define his aspirations clearly va 
and that his project died of inanition. oe 
Concurrently with regional experiments, if any at = 
made, an advance is entirely practicable in which b “ 
lievers in the League of Nations and believers in some Sch 
federal structure can make common cause. The League = 
and a federal scheme are not in opposition. They matk . 
different stages in progress towards the same gual, and by 
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sere is 20 warrant for imagining that the second stage 

be reached by cutting out the first. It is not true 
fat the League Covenant lays no limitations on national 
grereignty. It lays heavy limitations. Nations waive 
seit assumed right to wage war as an instrument of 





ry sional policy, they undertake to accept third-party 
Dow Mjadgement in dispute _ with their neighbours, they 
be sone ff bandon their title to fix the strength of their armed 
$00 ty Mf forces as they choose. The road is open, by ihe way of 
tS from ff ordered and prudent evolution, for gradual and successive 
Of then, 
thirter 
mt A REVERSION 
tongue, 
Id 
me HE first instinct of the average civilised human 
“Oth Te on reading the records of barbaric cruelty 
€ today ised in German concentration camps is to dismiss 
million them as incredible. But the Foreign Office White Paper 
Eur aves no room for doubt. Stories such as many of us 
ample f had already heard from German eye-witnesses are here 
appy is confirmed in detail by conclusive evidence from many 
shows sources and from the testimony of British Consuls in 
of the | Germany. Confronted with the alternatives of publish- 
ifested I ing these records of revolting savagery or of letting them 
$0 far f rest quietly among the archives for the enlightenment of 
y kind f historians, the Government has rightly decided that 
not of M the facts, however unsavoury, however weakening to the 
bis a self-esteem of the twentieth century, ought to be made 
known. Few of us today have any desire to emulate 
sdited the spirit all too evident in the last war which encouraged 
tional the publication of atrocity stories damaging to the 
ith aq cemy. Even the fact that the German propaganda 
my, @ department has issued a flood of fabricated tales about 
| war § Betish misdeeds in the past would afford no justifica- 
t, o¢ § ton for replying in kind. But this matter is different. 
tha | This is not a case of ransacking the history of the Nazi 
ossi- @ Paty for examples of outrages committed by its 
hog § Members in the past. Nor is it a case of recording 
rain. § rutalities committed by irresponsible individuals in 
vnal, | tte last two years—the period covered by the White 
rit | Paper. The persistent methods of torture applied with 
vin | Sadistic zeal by the S.S. guards in the camps are 
om § vealed as part of a system deliberately adopted by 
inj | “tkecamp superintendents, and ordered by the authorities 
el, | “higher up.” They offer a terrifying exemplification of 
um | Goering’s words, “I will use the police, and ruthlessly,” 
tes § adof an authority still “ higher up,” Hitler himself, who 
re. | Mmounced at the beginning of his régime that sedition 
eq @ Would be “ burnt out with barbaric ruthlessness.” 
ng The civilised mind, confronted with the details of 
ke § 2 bestial cruelty not exceeded in the tortures of the 
ot | Middle Ages, is loath to dwell on the picture, yet cannot 
99 § dismiss it. It is important that we should know what 
ut § sort of an enemy we have to deal with. To what extent 
is § 8 this depravity, which is general both amongst the 
¢ § tank and file and the leaders connected with the con- 
3 | centration camps, representative only of extreme 
y | Nazism, or of Germany as a whole? Mr. J. E. Bell, 
~ J the Consul-General in Cologne, speaks of the disapproval 
e | Mong middle-class Germans of the extremities of Jewish 
. § Persecution, yet none the less thinks that among the 
, J Masses of Germans there is observable a certain 
, | Schadenfreude, or joy in mischief. It is well to 
. J ‘mphasize the evidence of the Jew who, released from 
| § the horrors of the camp at Buchenwald, was questioned 








by officials of the regular police and records that they 
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surrenders of national sovereignty till an effective federal 
scheme is point by point built up. National sovereignty 
will not lightly be relinquished by any State. Premature 
or too ambitious demands for that may meet with 
refusals so decisive as to make any early renewal of them 
hopeless. But co-operation between sovereign States 
has already proved completely practicable, as the shades 
of Chamberlain and Briand and Stresemann would 
eloquently testify. Out of that federal union can well 
evolve, and to all appearance out of that alone. 


TO BARBARISM 


were shocked at such revolting and scandalous con- 
ditions and attributed responsibility to Frick and 
Himmler. Certainly we should not be justified in 
ascribing to the whole or to a majority of the German 
nation the perversity of mind and character which takes 
so sinister a form in the S.S. 

It may be said that every nation has its criminal 
class, and that the tortures inflicted in the camps are 
the work of men of exceptional criminality. That is 
probably true, though it would be disconcerting to know 
that there were enough depraved criminals in the 
country to fill the ranks of this immense force which 
Hitler has created. But the most disquieting aspect of 
the situation is that men of this type are the men chosen 
to be the instruments of the régime ; indeed, more than 
that, it is men of this kind that the Nazi régime creates. 
The most merciless of the prison guards who gloated 
over the tortures of their victims were youths between 
17 and 20 years of age, young men brought up to this 
frame of mind through Nazi education, acting under 
the instigation of commanders who themselves were 
applying a system deliberately imposed on them. These 
are the men from whose ranks the Fihrer’s personal 
bodyguard is drawn—these are the products and the 
instruments of the Nazi mind which is imposing its 
will upon the people of Germany and is attempting 
through every agency that the State can command to 
reproduce its like in the national mind. The spirit 
manifested in the concentration camps is, in fact, 
merely the crudest expression of Nazism itself, which 
controls the body of Germany and aims at possessing 
its soul. 

That, indeed, is what we are fighting against. The 
sordid horrors and indecencies of the concentration 
camps are merely Hitlerism writ small. We have seen 
the same horrors and indecencies writ large in Hitler’s 
passion for brute power, in his utter disregard for 
treaties and promises when they stand in the way of 
his ambition, and in his cruel indifference to the lives 
of foreigners or Germans when he thinks that war will 
serve his purpose. Considering the larger crimes of 
policy in the light of the individual crimes committed 
in the prison camps, we cannot accuse the Archbishop 
of Canterbury of exaggeration when he describes “ this 
spirit armed with ruthless force as in truth satanic,” 
and tells us that “the world is now confronted by the 
menace of a force which is really and truly evil.” As 
long as the German rulers, with the apparent consent of 
a majority of the German people, were satisfied with re- 
versing the processes of civilisation in their own country, 
we could do nothing and attempted nothing, grave as was 
the menace of so contagious a reversion to barbarism 
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in the heart of Europe. But when the mania took another 
form, and was let loose against the freedom of other 
countries, the resistance to it was inevitable not merely 
as against military aggression, but aggression dictated by 
a spirit inimical to all that western civilisation has been 
attempting to create in the centuries of its history. 
The publication of this report is justified, not because 
these outrages display the handiwork of the German 
people, but because it shows clearly that perversion of 
the German spirit which Nazism tends to effect, that 
deterioration of the human character which the triumph 
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of Nazism would make more general. If Nazism , 
not thrust itself beyond its German boundaries , 
. 5 


difficult to believe that the German people themsely 
would have failed in the course of time to exorcine 
As it is, action outside was precipitated by ageresins 
Knowing what Nazism is, the whole world cay ind 
that the democracies are fighting not merely to , 
their lands and their independence, but something e 
more vital, which a real enemy, who has entered ing 


possession of the body of Germany, threatens 
out with modern guns and savage ideas, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NE depressing feature of the present situation is the rate 

at which evidence of the uniform consistency of German 
policy accumulates. I have just noticed this, for example, in 
Sir Campbell Stuart’s Secrets of Crewe House: 

“In the early stages of the war Germany loudly proclaimed 

that she was winning. As the progress of events belied such 
words, she changed her theme. The Allies could not win, 
she averred, and the longer they took to realise this the 
greater would be their suffering and losses. She continually 
endeavoured to sow discord between the Allies. Great Britain 
was not taking her fair share of the Allied burden; Great 
Britain intended to retain Belgium and the northern part of 
France ; Great Britain was using France and Russia for her 
own selfish ends; the interests of the Balkan Powers could 
not be reconciled. These were some of the foolish false- 
hoods in which she indulged. They were ineffective, as were 
her many attempts to stir up disaffection within the Allied 
countries. Ireland, South Africa, India, Egypt, and Moham- 
medan countries were examples in the case of Great Britain, 
and Algeria in that of France. She spared no effort to en- 
courage Pacifism among the Allied peoples.” 
Mutatis mutandis, and there is very little that needs 
changing, here is a plain and simple record of what the Nazis 
are attempting through their Press, their wireless, their diplo- 
macy and every other possible agency today. Fortunately the 
depressing conclusion to which this may seem to point is 
not the only one. The fact is that a distinction, though less 
acute, had to be drawn between Government and people 
in 1914 as in 1939. And the Germany of the middle 
twenties showed that in certain conditions, which can be 
reproduced without the obstacles which then attended them, 
a democratic Government in Germany is fully possible. 


* 7 * * 


Since a very pertinent passage in a recent speech by Sir 
Arthur Salter in the House of Commons went totally un- 
reported in the daily Press I will reproduce it here. Sir 
Arthur recalled the names of the men responsible at the 
most critical periods in the last War for what he called “ six 
Ministries which are vital to the proper organisation of our 
economic effort’”—the Treasury, the Ministry of Supply, 
the Board of Trade, the Ministries of Economic Warfare, 
Food and Shipping. They were—Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Churchill, Lord Ashfield (now chairman of the London 
Passenger Transport Board), Lord Cecil, Lord Rhondda, 
Lord Maclay. He suggested that Members might make a 
silent comparison as he went through the list. To assist 
readers of this column I will go a little further. The holders 
of those offices today are—Sir John Simon, Mr. Burgin, 
Mr. Oliver Stanley, Mr. Ronald Cross, Mr. W. S. Morrison 
and Sir John Gilmour. Are we better off? The comparison 
it should be added, is not strictly fair, for the six Ministers 
in the last War were not all in office simultaneously ; the 
post-1916 Chancellor of the Exchequer was Mr. Bonar Law. 
But that does not materially diminish the force of it. 


7 * * * 
One of the minor mysteries of the war is the German 
submarine discovered derelict on the Goodwin Sands last 
week with sixty dead inside her. How did she get there? 





tO Stamp 


How did the men die? The Admiralty no doubt has i 
theory, but it has not published it, and apparently dogs y 


mean to. It may, of course, be something much my 
definite than a theory. One possibility is that the men gig 
by a pure accident, as in the case of the ‘ Thetis.’ But jt 
equally possible, and more likely, that a depth charge hy 
done its deadly work, leaving the submarine sufficient 
intact to drift to where she was found, but disabling her fro 


rising to renew her air-supply. 


* a . * 


We shall, I am afraid, have many fewer American visitoy 
among us in the coming months than usual, for citizens ¢ 
the United States are finding it extremely difficult to ge 
permits to visit a belligerent country. Even the wives ¢ 
officials whose duty lies here are being met with blank 
refusals. This, according to my American informant, 
confirmation of the belief (which by no means all American 
hold) that President Roosevelt is genuinely determined to 
keep his country out of war, and means to veto as far 


possible any contacts which might help to entangle her. 


. * . * 


Private motor-cars appear to be losing some of the absurd 
and meaningless priority labels which they were so freely 
flaunting. But the plague of initials grows more acute. The 
correspondent of The Times who has drawn attention t 
Hampstead’s addiction to this vice is rendering a useful 
service. Hampstead is taking A.R.P. portentously. 
helmets are to distinguish clearly the different ranks, by 
initials ranging from C.W., by way of D.C.W., ACW, 
D.W., P.W., D.P.W., and S.W., to the mere negligible VW. 
The older services are taken as model ; “ if some posts wish 
to adopt forms of ceremonial etiquette, such as saluting, &., 
there could be no objection, and, in fact, in some cases this 
has already become a practice.” Personally, I like all this 


We want something to divert us in these sombre days 


7 7 * * 


So Lord Nuffield is to lend his invaluable organising 
energies to the Air Ministry—the dust of whose doors he 
shook off after an unfortunate encounter with Lord Swinton, 
then Minister for Air, three years ago. Sir Kingsley Wow 
is to be congratulated. Lord Nuffield must be in his habit 
the simplest millionaire who ever lived. Not long ago be 
was looking into the window of one of the most attractive 
shops in Bond Street. “ What a show,” he said, “ —and not 


one thing I want.” 
* * * + 


The frequency with which the German wireless is 
announcing impending moves by British Government de 
partments to secret destinations, by no means always 
inaccurately, is rather disturbing. No doubt someone is 


looking into it. 
* * * * 


Plausible Mendicant: “ As a result of the war I am re 
duced to selling lavender.” “ But where is your lavender?’ 


“ As a result of the war I am unable to get any.” 


JANUS. 
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HE tendency to depreciate force when it is not in 
violent application is almost universal, and it is 







rs key igevitable. The German campaign in Poland made a much 
INS ye Mi deeper impression _than the “ peaceful ” victories that 
ted iny MH seceded it ; yet it is clear that these were equally victories 






force and they were of greater moment. If this instinctive 
tribute to violence is prevalent with regard to land force, 
it characterises the attitude to sea force even more obviously. 
in the early days of the last war even Foch, one of the 
most brilliant military students of our time, tended to 
depreciate the value of the British navy. Even the people 
of this country, nursed in a naval tradition, follow the fashion 
and regard as inactivity that silent pressure of the British 
savy which is the governing condition of the war. If the 
wavy fights and wins it is applauded. If it merely assures 
o us the fruits of victory, through uichallengeable strength 
and instant readiness for battle, it is ignored. But it remains 
true that without the supreme efficiency of the navy we could 
not enter, much less remain in and win, the war. 

It is not, however, the navy that is most depreciated. It 
isso true that we are not a military nation, and it is admitted 
with so much unconcern that continental nations have tended 
to regard our army as an “amateur” body. It is hardly 
ageneration since that tendency was equalled in this country 
only by the feeling that service in the army was not wholly 
creditable. The change in our attitude has even now not 
gone as far as the fact merits. In 1914 the army was, for 
its size, the equal of any army in the world. Inferior in 
equipment, particularly in machine-guns, to most of them, 
in training and personnel it was superior to all. German 
brigades, on the first appearance of the British troops in the 
line, beat in vain against a few companies of the Royal 
Fusiliers and the Middlesex in the indefensible loop of the 
Mons canal, and learned a new respect from the experience. 
But the changes since that day almost amount to a 

















revolution. Commanding officers after the war insisted on 
a new frugality, and Staff College dinner on an ordinary 
night became as simple as the simplest meal in a middle- 
class family. Side by side with the new simplicity went 
anew emphasis on work. The men at Camberley had not 
only to work: they had to work intelligently. They were 
made to face practical problems by men who had been 
flung into them in the course of the war. They played 
as hard as they worked ; and they were encouraged to 
examine with complete detachment the conditions of modern 
war. So it has come to pass that the Expeditionary Force 
is a unique unit, equipped for the first time in our history 
for the present and not for the last war. 

If the German armoured and motorised divisions have 
shown themselves formidable, the British army can take 
some credit, since it provided the model. It was this army 
that saw in the internal combustion engine a means to 
increase the military force of its small number of effectives ; 
and, studying the problem from every angle, after its own 
fashion which is that of our race, it experimented first with 
a mechanised brigade. Then it created a division, and from 
that time its development has been set resolutely on the new 
lines. Germany’s first armoured divisions were a direct 
imitation of ours. They may have elaborated the idea ; but 
the British army has also developed, and it is now probably 
the biggest and best motorised force in the world. The 
change has been quite ruthless. Cavalry regiments have 
surrendered ancient and treasured traditions and taken to 
wheels. It has meant the beginning of a new era. 

It is a novelty even to the French ; and their critics have 
dwelt on the fact that there were two vehicles for every 
thirteen men of the first 158,000. Only 20 per cent. of 
them were infantry, as against 60 per cent. in 1914; and 
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THE BRITISH ARMY 


in place of the miserable two machine-guns, each battalion 
has now 50 Bren guns as well as 22 anti-tank guns. Up to 
the present the army has had no chance of showing its mettle 
except in the matter of transporting the whole mechanised 
force to France without a single hitch, without a single loss, 
and in perfect secrecy. This feat, accomplished in five 
weeks, is a triumph of organisation of which any body of 
men might be proud, and as a first glimpse into the calibre 
of the Chief of the General Staff it is encouraging. 

The ideal of hard and intelligent work which began in 
the regular army naturally percolated to every branch. The 
Territorials, whose establishment had swollen to such an 
extent before the outbreak of the war, are as little amateurs 
as the regulars. No one can have studied them without 
becoming impressed with their tremendous keenness. The 
new Militia have never known any other tradition ; and 
the fact that all officers are being drawn from the ranks, 
with the exception of men having special technical qualifi- 
cations, has already had its effect. Two thousand of them 
have already become officers ; and the need of accumulating 
a great reserve behind the Expeditionary Force is being 
kept in view. 

At the outbreak of the war there were in this country 
alone nearly a million men at the disposal of the army. 
Never had the nation contemplated such an army in time of 
peace. It had raised this army rather tardily for the major 
purposes of British policy ; but once the decision had been 
made the development came swiftly, and that the various 
units are thoroughly efficient we must thank the regular 
army. The Germans call them “ mercenaries.” In fact 
they are one of the lowest paid, least supported and most 
efficient departments of the Government service. For the 
greater part of their lives they are content to live abnormally, 
often in great discomfort. But the taxpayer may rest 
content that in no direction is his money laid out so 
economically. 

The men upon whose decisions the army will be moved 
to action are as good as any commanders we have ever had. 
The Chief of the General Staff, General Ironside, is a man 
of almost perfect physique ; and much may depend on that 
in times of exceptional pressure. He has led a life which 
has the flavour of a Buchan spy-story; and, a most 
experienced professional soldier, he is known for the slight- 
ness of his reverence for red tape. General Gort, who was 
formerly Chief of the General Staff, was, like his successor 
in that office, also a commandant of the Staff College. He 
had a distinguished record in: the last war not only for 
personal bravery but also for rapid and bold decisions. One 
of his corps commanders, General Dill, who had for some 
time the command in Palestine, has a very high service 
reputation ; and this means a great deal. 

When the curtain goes up this fine body of men, which 
is for a British army so uncharacteristically well equipped, 
will be able to justify the hopes that are placed in them. 
They have left nothing that can be foreseen to chance ; 
they are certain to give a good account of themselves. 





IN order to economise paper, the quantity of news- 
papers and other journals supplied to newsagents 
on the usual sale-or-return basis has now to be 
seriously restricted. Readers of The Spectator are 
therefore urged to place a regular order for the 
paper with a newsagent or bookstall or with the 
Publishing-Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
Subscription rates for copies ordered from the 
office are 6s. 6d., 13s. and £1 6s., post free for 
3 months, 6 months and 12 months respectively. 





















WAR-AIMS—II. WHAT IS A JUST PEACE? 


By THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


[The next article in this series is by Sir Norman Angell] 


HE discussion of war-aims, or the conditions upon 
which we would readily make peace, must be con- 
ducted with two objectives. They are, indeed, closely allied, 
but they are not quite identical. Primary, of course, is the 
securing of a truly just settlement which shall give no reason- 
able occasion for any sense of grievance which may lead to 
a renewal of war. But along with this goes the persuasion 
of our enemies that such a just settlement is indeed our aim. 
What is really meant by a just settlement? And to whom 
is it to be just? 

It is notoriously hard to define justice When Plato set 
out to do it, he had first to show that all customary accounts 
of it, such as “rendering to each his due,” break down 
either through ambiguity or through internal contradiction. 
His own definition at one stage was “ doing one’s own busi- 
ness,” and at another the herding of “ like with like.” (On 
this latter view Heaven and Hell both consist of endless 
intercourse with characters like our own. Can you, without 
the Christian revelation, give any better account of them, or 
one more grim for most of us?) 

Part of this difficulty of definition arises from the fact 
that justice has two functions, retributive and distributive, 
which are by no means easy to combine in practice. If one 
has to give way to the other, which is to give way? It is at 
least possible that no answer to that general question can be 
acceptable, because it may be that different answers are 
called for in the case of individuals and in the case of 
mations or other complex units of men. 

At the end of the year 1918 there was a great demand for 
what was conceived—whether reasonably or under the 
influence of passion does not now matter—to be retributive 
justice ; “ Hang the Kaiser,” “ Make the Germans Pay.” In 
some respects the Treaty of Versailles reflects this mood. 
It is apparent in the so-called War-Guilt Clause and the 
Economic Clauses dealing with Reparations and the like. 
And it was the clauses influenced by this desire for retribu- 
tive justice which were the most conspicuous as occasions 
of grievance and resentment. It is worth while to ask 
whether this function of justice has any proper applicability 
to the relations of great communities to one another. It was 
natural in 1918 to want to punish “ Germany.” But the only 
way to do this was to punish Germans. What Germans? 
Those doomed to longest suffering under the Treaty if it 
were not modified were the rising generation—those who are 
now the main strength of the Nazi movement! 

For we are here involved in that very difficult question 
how far a nation is itself a “ person” or moral agent. We 
all personify nations freely when we discuss foreign politics ; 
we say “Italy wants this ” or “ France will not stand that.” 
But the “ wanting ” and the “ standing ” are done by Italian 
citizens and French citizens. It is very easy, it seems, to 
make either too much or too little of the moral unity of a 
nation. We make too little of it, I think, if we say that 
it is wrong to shoot German soldiers because Hitler and his 
colleagues are the guilty parties. The moral duty is to resist 
the force of Germany directed as it is directed now ; all 
German citizens are in some degree involved, unless- they 
are rebels, and then they are in concentration camps and 
not in the army. The German soldiers are consenting to be 
instruments of Hitler’s policy ; they are not altogether free 
from whatever blame attaches to that policy. If we could 
check Hitler without shooting them, it would be much 
better ; but we can’t ; and it cannot be said to be unjust that 
we take the only means open to us of checking him by shoot- 
ing them ; for they are, even when unwillingly, consenting 
partners in his crime. There are many humanitarians who 
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press beyond what is true the distinction between the ing 
vidual and the nation of which he is a member or the g, Frenc 
of which he is a subject. While the war lasts, the identiy pation, in 
of the State with the whole body of its CILIZENS—exoen ¢ the 0 
far as they rebel—appears to be the most relevant consiges fpould WE 
tion. pwernme 

But is this still so when we come to peace-making? jy; sgotiatior 
indeed likely that one main fault of the Treaty of Versij. 
was the fact that it represented an effort to reach a per 
manent settlement as the immediate aftermath of war. Mey 
who went to Paris in January, 1919, thought their task yy 
to prepare a truce which should last for five or perhaps tq 
years, after which the permanent terms of peace would 
negotiated in a general congress of Europe, including Gy. #,TO © 
many. We may well think now that this would have bey affe 
a better course. And if such a course be followed, they fread the 
may still be a place for retributive justice, meted out on th peing im 
supposition that all German citizens are implicated jn thy Bipdian © 
guilt of the Nazi Government, in-a preliminary truce, | purpose 
should think it a mistake in this instance to press that vies, Myemend 
because the Nazi régime has riveted its control upon the Mengaged. 
mass of citizens with brutal violence, and their submissicg expound 
to it should not be held very strongly against them. |p §Working 
any case we are thinking now not of a temporary true Bit said, 
but of the permanent peace. What does justice mean a fof the ! 
a guiding principle in framing that? sympath 
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In so far as any generation shares in the guilt of; 
Government which has committed international crimes, } 
may deserve to share the blame and to receive a measur 
of punishment. But it is to be noticed that the humiliatig§ the 01! 
of failure and defeat is itself a serious punishment to anf On + 
who have been possessed by the demon of aggressiveness; against 
there is little need or reason for further punitive measure ff self-gov 
Still more important is the consideration that this guilty in that 
generation passes away ; the result is that any element d§ country 
retributive justice in a permanent settlement very quickly §§ could 
loses its quality of justice and appears as an oppressive ff splendi 
imposition upon persons who had no responsibility for the B any w 





offence. In other words, any trace of retribution in a per & anythit 
manent settlement becomes increasingly unjust with every § our as 
year that passes, until it is nothing else but an injustic Blt wou 
demanding remedy. It is not to the past but to th of pur 
future that we must look in planning a permanent peat; § (yr 
the justice in question is not retributive at all, but distrib § oreat 
tive only. it is f 

This does not mean that history can be ignored. Ifi Bw cla 
nation has displayed a habit of throwing up aggressitt & be es: 


leaders and then following them, it must be suppost & have 


that something in the national tradition and th § expre 
perament tends that way, and that this tradition will 0 § Whit 
some extent infect the coming generation. That is a fat § feren: 
to be taken into account in estimating what distributive § social 


justice requires. But a great step has been taken whe & tion 
it is recognised that a settlement containing any peté § the ( 


element—that is to say, any element included to fulfil t road 
punitive intention—is incapable of being both permanett respo 
and just. draw 

The next important step is taken when we recognise tht § failu 


no nation can be an impartial judge, any more than # § war. 
individual can, where its own interests are concemel— 7; 
Therefore it must not be the task of the victorious nations © § of 4 
determine what justice requires. Either they and the val & wide 
quished must together plead their cause before a tributd B jame 
drawn from neutral nations, or both must sit down togetht! F the 

at a conference table where the neutral nations also sit. part 
is urged that we are not ready for this ; that it is utopian © 
















it before Germany has suffered the humiliation of 
lly utopian to hope for it after that, because 
hich will have been aroused in the conflict 
xing to such humiliation. My own view is that discussion 
each a congress is possible now if Germany will repudiate 

Government which has led her into the war, and will 
pstitute a Government ready to recognise the Czechs and 
Poles as sovereign nations, and to join with them, with 
French and British, and with the neutral European 
sions, in negotiating a new peace and a revised Covenant 
the ordering of the life of Europe. Consequently I 
‘uid welcome a declaration from the British and French 
wernments that they are ready at any time to enter into 
wotiations on that basis. 
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Ng Ge ATO one can have listened to the debate on Indian 
Ve beey affairs in the House of Commons last week, or 
d, thee read the White Paper on India and the War, without 
t On the Mbeing impressed by the large measure of agreement between 
| in th indian opinion and British. There is complete unity of 
uce, | Bpurpose between India and Britain on the character of the 
It view, Miemendous struggle in which the Commonwealth is 
ON the engaged. Not even the Prime Minister has more clearly 
Mission expounded the principles behind our war effort than the 
Mm. lp # Working Committee of the Indian National Congress, when 


it said, “ We must unhesitatingly condemn the aggression 
of the Nazi Government in Germany against Poland and 
sympathise with those who resist.” Who could wish for 
+ of ,ffgreater support than that which Mr. Gandhi proffered when 
nes, fhe said the Congress Party “wanted to help Britain by 
giving her moral support, which was her speciality, and 
the only thing it could give” ? 










Oa On our side there was not a dissentient voice raised 
Ness; B against the ardent desire of Britain to extend to India full 
Sure: § self-government as soon as there is a measure of agreement 
gully Bin that land, and to accord to the government of the 
nt ¢ country full Dominion status. Gone are the days when we 
lickly could falter in treading the path to the inevitable and 
Ssite B splendid goal of self-government in India. If there are 
t th B any who think that this self-governing country is to have 
pe B anything short of the status of Canada and Australia in 
very ® our assembly of free nations he lives in a world of illusion. 
sti J It would be a wragedy indeed if this impressive unanimity 
th B of purpose strayed into the wilderness of non-co-operation. 
Our difficulties in India spring from the failure of the 


great Act of 1935 to function in full. In the Provinces 
it is fulfilling its purpose, and Lord Linlithgow is entitled 
to claim that experience shows the scheme of the Act to 
be essentially sound in this sphere. Provincial Ministries 
have made mistakes ; they have aroused the apprehensions 
expressed by important communities in the annexes to the 
White Paper ; but they have been free from the inter- 
ference of Governors and have addressed themselves to 
social problems with vigour and resolution. The constitu- 
tion lacks the coping-stone—the Federal Government at 
the Centre which was to have carried India so far on the 
toad to self-government, and the lack of any element of 
responsibility in the Centre is accentuated by the with- 
drawal of the Congress members in protest against the 
failure to consult the Assembly before a declaration of 
War, 





To my mind, the failure to implement the great purpose 
of the Act—the establishment of a United India with a 
wide measure of responsibility in the administration—is 
lamentable. I have never been able to share the fears of 
the Indian States ; I am convinced that any surrender of 
Part of their sovereignty would have been more than 
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On the other hand, if the war continues and passions are 
more deeply stirred, I hope we should determine in advance 
that we would not attempt to make the permanent peace 


within five years of the cessation of hostilities. The terms 
of the truce for those five years would still be of the utmost 
consequence, for upon them would largely depend the possi- 
bility of such a quieting of bitter feelings that the real Peace 
Congress would meet with hope of success. 

Justice for the generations yet unborn in all nations must 
be our aim. We may not reach it ; indeed we know that 
we cannot reach perfect justice. For that is only found 
where love already reigns. But the establishment of 
approximate justice is the necessary pre-condition of the 
growth of anything that can properly be called love. 


THE CLAIMS OF INDIA 


By SIR STANLEY REED, M.P. 


counterbalanced by an integral place in the government. 
Nor of those in British India who feared the association 
of nominated members from the Indian States and the 
creation of two opposing blocs; the problems of India 
are social and economic ; they would have found expres- 
sion in regional groupings ; moreover, the association of 
the representatives of the Indian States with the elected 
representatives of British India would inevitably have 
reacted towards the evolution of representative institutions 
in the States themselves. But let that pass. The fact 
remains that the Act has not functioned at the Centre 
because of the abstention of those it was intended to 
benefit. It never will function in its present form. Amend- 
ment is essential ; the only question is when and how, and 
what shall be done in the interim, for no one can seriously 
advocate the reconstruction of this complex measure at a 
time like the present. 

The desires of political India have been aptly summarised 
under four heads—a part in the conduct of the war-effort of 
India ; an assurance that the war aims of the Allies are based 
on moral foundations ; a voice in the framing of the peace ; 
and an assurance that without unnecessary delay self-govern- 
ment shall be consummated. As to the last, nothing could 
be more definite than the pledges given by Sir Samuel Hoare 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. Should there be 
any insuperable difficulty in satisfying the other three? Does 
not the issue narrow itself down to this—how can Indian 
opinion be associated with the governance of the land pend- 
ing the reconsideration of the federal structure? 

After discussions with all interests, the Viceroy proposes 
the establishment of a representative consultative group. 
That may have many merits, but the term “ consultative ” 
carries a disappointing meaning. An alternative proposal is 
the appointment of political leaders to seats in the Executive 
Council, with or without portfolios. It is impossible here to 
dogmatise ; any such appointments must most certainly 
embrace representatives of the Indian States and the Moslem 
community. All we can do is to suggest principles. Here 
I would urge that we should take our courage in both hands. 
Difficulties beset any path we may pursue ; but they are 
small in comparison with the difficulties we shall have to 
face if we fail to take account of the natural, nay righteous, 
desire of the peoples who are with us heart and soul to share 
in the shaping of the policies they are asked and wish to 
support. Though many deprecated the debate in Parlia- 
ment it served a useful purpose. It cleared the air. It 
placed the sincerity of successive declarations of Dominion 
status for India, with all the implications of the Statute of 
Westminster, beyond the possibility of doubt. On us now 
lies the task of supporting the Viceroy in associating political 
India with the Government until such time as all parties can 
sit down to fashion anew the constitution which will make 
India united and free. 
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THE UNIONS AND 


By A. P. WADSWORTH 


HE last week has seen much advance in straightening 
out the relations between organised labour and the 
Government’s war machine. A national acvisory council of 
employers and trade unionists, with the Minister of Labour 
as chairman, has been set up (and held its first meeting on 
Wednesday). A trade union advisory commitiee has been 
attached to the Ministry of Supply, and trade unionists are 
to be on all the Ministry’s regional committees. Five trade 
unionists are to advise the Minister of Food on rationing. 
Discussions are going on with various other Ministers for 
the putting of trade unionists on their advisory bodies. The 
Prime Minister has sent an instruction to all Goverament 
Departments stating his desire for “the most complete 
understanding and co-operation” between them and the 
trade union movement. The active association of the trade 
unions with the economic side of the war effort is now 
formally acknowledged. 

All this is important, not so much for what it achieves 
(advisory committees are often pretty feeble bodies) as for 
the admission that organised labour has won its right to 
partnership. The stages by which this right has come 
to be admitted are not altogether edifying. Labour had to 
knock rather peremptorily at the door and had to use some 
strong language to remind the Government of its existence. 
But once the noise was loud enough the Government 
hastened to make amends. 

The Government began with good intentions, but slipped 
away from them. The unions were called into consultation 
in December and January on the national voluntary service 
scheme, and the first list of reserved occupations. On 
March 31st, after the collapse of “appeasement,” cue 
Minister of Labour opened discussions with the employers 
and the General Council of the Trades Union Congress on 
“the supply and regulation of wages and conditions in war- 
time.” The evils of hasty improvisation, he to!d them, 
should be avoided; “ under conditions of modern warfare all 
trades and industries would be in the sphere of conflict, and 
all must be efficiently organised.” He put a number of 
rather searching questions on how the labour supply could 
be used to the best advantage, on wages machinery, and on 
compulsory arbitration. 

The T.U.C.’s reply (endorsed by its constituent execu- 
tives on May 19th) was determined by the fact that, although 
it is the central organ of the unions, it has no authority 
to legislate for them in matters that touch their sectional 
interests. There was even criticism that it had gone too 
iar in making the general proposals it did: the engineers 
were especially touchy. Yet the T.U.C. scheme was in 
effect one of industrial autonomy. Each industry, it pro- 
posed, should have a national committee of the employers 
and unions composing its joint negotiating machinery. “ It 
should be obligatory upon the Government to notify the 
committee of the potential needs from the industry and a 
list of priority orders for production. It would be the duty 
of such committees to evolve the best system for utilising 
labour in time of war and to determine the machinery to 
deal fully with the question of transference of labour in a 
war emergency.” The whole machinery would be “co- 
ordinated ” through a national joint committee. 

In essence the T.U.C. proposals meant that each industry 
should work out its own man-power problems, and that 
collective bargaining and collective responsibility should be 
extended, with the backing of the State, over the whole field. 
The T.U.C. evaded the question of compulsory arbitration 
just as it evaded that of the tight regulation of labour 
through “ leaving certificates... These were cardinal points 


in the labour history of the last War, but the T.U.C. was 
probably wise in refusing to commit itself, since it could not 
pledge its constituents on either. 
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The proposals remained under intermittent discussion 
summer, and war broke out before any decision had 
reached. Meanwhile industries had attended to their 
affairs. On August 31st the engineering employers ang 
Amalgamated Engineering Union reached the exty 
important agreement under which the armaments indusy, 
could extend their labour force by “dilution.” The ws 
would no longer stand in the way of the use of semi-<i 
labour on skilled jobs where skilled men were unobtaingi 
At one stroke, by voluntary agreement, the engineering ing 
tries jumped to a point that it took months of Negotiay 
and intervention by the heads of the Government 0 mal 
in the last War. 

When war came Ministers put their prepared plans 
effect, and it was found that they had left small place ; 
the unions. The Minister of Labour was soon remins 
of their existence when in the second week of September 
had to take back his Control of Employment Bill and ing: 
to meet Labour suspicions, guarantees that its wide pop 
should only be exercised after consultation with employ 
and unions in the trades affected. The unions were g 
restive ; Labour had accepted conscription and was gi 
full support to the Government’s war measures ; was this 
the return it was to get? On September 13th in the 
mons Mr. Greenwood served notice: “ We believe thy 
all the big problems which will have to be solved in 
future Labour must be in on the ground floor. . . , 
trade union movement is in no mood to be regarded as 
poor relation of industry. It claims equality in the direct 
of policy as well as in administration with the employers 
with the State departments concerned.” On September x 
the Minister of Supply outlined the work of his Dep 
ment, and it was discovered that he had left all laby 
questions to the Minister of Labour! The Ministry 
Munitions had devoted a great part of its energies tt 
handling of the men who made the munitions ; Mr. Buy 
ignored them. Plain speaking followed and full apologis 
The Prime Minister took a hand, and talked nicely to 
about the unions. The Minister of Labour resumed } 
discussions. And now all the fruits of belated conversion # 
being seen. 

The Prime Minister has been as good as his word. 
has suggested, for instance, that the trade union advise 
committee to the Ministry of Supply should also advise ¢ 
Air Ministry. The T.U.C. is promised direct access tot 
chief executive officers of these Ministries. Discussions af 
going on with other Ministries such as that of Econom 
Welfare. Trade union consultation is provided for befm 
the Home Office assents to any relaxation of the Factor 
Acts. And so one could go on through what—on paper- 
an impressive catalogue. 

The scope and functions of the Minister of Labou 
national advisory committee are wide. The only limiut 
is that it should confine itself to general principles and ms 
not interfere with the domestic affairs of particular indw 
tries. It is easy to see that the Minister of Labour mii 
bring to it general questions like the regulation of m# 
power, the reserved occupations, and national wage polit) 
Almost inevitably we shall need restrictive legislation com 
parable with the Munitions Code of the last war, and 
body could appropriately discuss it. The committee is & 
to be used as a link between Departments. Thus a dist 
sion on industry and the black-out would bring not only & 
Ministry of Labour but the Ministry of Home Security 
the Air Ministry into contact with the employers and & 
unions. 

We may expect that the T.U.C. will go on pressing! 
proposals for national machinery for each industry. 
employers, while willing to join a central advisory body, # 
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y convinced of the need for setting up com- 
mittees for each industry. This is an attitude that can 
hardly survive long. Important industries have already 
created their own committees—coal-mining, building and 
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cotton, for instance, and the scheme for the voluntary 
transfer of dock labour is a striking example of how an 
industry can organise its own man-power. ; 

There were parallels to some of these steps in the last 
War, but such bodies as the National Advisory Committee, 
the Central Munitions Labour Supply Committee, 
the Local Labour Advisory Boards, the Man Power Dis- 
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tribution Board and the rest were then ad hoc bodies that 
did not fit into any general plan, or at least into any plan 
that survived the strain of four years of war. We may build 
better this time, but it is well to remember that the really 
acute labour problems of war have as yet hardly emerged. 
The developments so far offer little guidance on how the 
Labour movement will face and deal with a national policy 
on wages, with restrictions on the mobility of labour, and 
wholesale dilution. The most we can say is that Labour 
has got its footing on “the ground floor.” For the rest the 
trade unions are as much in the dark as any of us. 


THOUGHT-CONTROL IN FRANCE 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


AR inevitably brings thought-control in the shape of 

propaganda and censorship. In broad outline the 
French approach to this problem has been very similar to 
the British. A Ministry of Information was set up in both 
countries shortly before the outbreak of the war. When 
war became imminent both Ministries assumed functions 
of censorship. 

There is a curious and amusing similarity in the com- 
plaints about the functioning of these Ministries in Paris 
and in London, about cases of inefficiency, of excessive and 
unreasonable secrecy about unimportant matters, of bureau- 
cratic delay, always so exasperating when the needs of the 
daily Press are concerned. But there are also important 
differences between methods of thought-control in France 
and Great Britain. Some of these are rooted in contrasts 
of national temperament, others in varying politica! con- 
ditions. A characteristic of the French censorship is the 
visible havoc which it works. One can scarcely pick up a 
newspaper or a magazine without finding at least a few blank 
spaces where the censor’s hand has been at work. Not 
infrequently a whole leading article is eliminated, the title 
and the signature of the author sometimes being allowed to 
remain. 

This is the result of the system of preliminary censorship. 
No newspaper can go to press until every sheet has the 
censor’s visa ; and eliminations are usually made too late to 
permit the substitution of new material. M. Léon Blum, 
who is both the leader of the French Socialist Party and 
the editor of its mewspaper, Le Populaire, has criticised 
this system as unnecessarily inconvenient, from the technical 
standpoint of the journalist. He has suggested that the 
desired results could be achieved without censorship, if 
the Government, through some authorised spokesman, 
would communicate its prohibitions and injunctions to the 
editors of the newspapers, applying penalties of suspension 
or suppression to wilfully disobedient papers. However, 
there has been no indication that any such modification 
of the present system will be adopted 

Censorship bears rather severely on Le Populaire, and 
Socialists are convinced that a certain conservative political 
bias pervades the institution. The censor suppressed some 
articles in the Socialist newspaper urging the convocation 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and its editors indulged in some 
natural exultation when the Cabinet announced its decision 
to convoke the Chamber in the latter part of November. 
One individual who has fared very badly indeed at the 
hands of the censor is a contributor to the weekly magazine, 
L’Eurepe Nouvelle, who signs himself “ Le Guet d’Orsay.” 
In pre-war days he was a ferocious critic of Foreign Minister 
Georges Bonnet, on account of the latter’s supposed inclina- 
tion toward a policy of “ appeasement.” Bonnet now holds 
the post of Minister of Justice ; but his critic has found 
extremely little opportunity for articulate expression, because 
week after week his articles, entitled “ Censorship,” appear 
either as complete blanks or with only a few isolated sen- 
tences. Such severity, however, is exceptional. It is generally 
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possible to grumble about the censorship and, what is still 
more important in France, to laugh at it with impunity. 


The lively and argumentative French temperament finds 
congenial expression in discussing at length the uses and 
abuses of the institution. While most criticism is naturally 
directed against its repressive aspects, publicists occasionally 
take the censor to task for overlooking something which, in 
the opinion of the writers, he ought to have stopped. So 
the fiery and polemical Henri de Kerillis recently found fault 
with the censor for permitting the publication of articles by 
the Nestor of the French Monarchists, M. Charles Maurras, 
insisting that Germany should be dismembered. M. de 
Kerillis was critical not of the idea itself, but of the wisdom 
of publishing it at the present time, when it might be ex- 
pected to stiffen the German will to resistance and to affect 
unfavourably opinion in neutral countries. Another well- 
known commentator on international affairs, M. Wladimir 
d’Ormesson, questioned the advisability of permitting the 
publication of too much material indicating the possibility 
of an early German collapse as a result of shortage of food 
and other internal difficulties. _M. d’Ormesson’s advice to 
his countrymen was to prepare for a war “long, hard and 
implacable.” 

The censorship, which goes by the name of “ Anastasia,” 
is the butt of numerous joking cartoons, most of which are 
permitted to see the light of day. One represents a self- 
important censor as saying: “I have mislaid my scissors ; 
the Press won’t appear today.” Another shows a functionary 
leaning back in his chair and observing: “I’m not over- 
worked, as censor of Le Journal Officiel” (a publication 
which prints only the decrees and ordinances of the Gov.rn- 
ment). 

The postal censorship has its human side. Cases are re- 
ported when the censor duly replaced a private message of 
a soldier to his sweetheart in the concealed spot in the flap 
of the envelope where it had been originally placed, while a 
letter written in the simple cipher which consists of reversing 
the order of letters in each word was delivered, with a note 
from the censorship authorities, also in reversed letters, to 
the effect that this was not permissible. 

The main effects of censorship on the work of foreign 
correspondents have been indirect. Peace-time sources of 
information tend to dry up and a good deal of news is 
censored at the source. But cable despatches to America 
have gone off with promptitude and with a minimum of 
deletion. British correspondents have encountered more 
difficulties than their American colleagues, because they 
have been obliged to run the gauntlet of two censorships, 
their own and the French. For a time the only insurance 
against inordinate delay in sending messages from Paris to 
London was to relay them, at very considerable expense, via 
New York. Now, however, an arrangement has been made 


for the daily use of the telephone by British journalists, with 
the British Ministry of Information acting as a sort of trans- 
mission agency. 
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There is definitely more freedom for downright criticism 
of the War in Great Britain than in France. In fact, there 
is none at all in France. Attacks on the War by Com- 
munists, who changed almost overnight from vociferous 
bellicists into extreme pacifists at the dictation of Moscow, 
and by others can only be made through clandestine methods 
and at the risk of arrest and prosecution. Here two con- 


PAX BLOOMSBURIANA 


By PETER FLEMING 


HRILL, staccato, but in London so pervasive that it is 
on the whole (like cicadas) rather soothing, the chitter- 
ing of the Stop-the-War Front makes itself heard. These 
wayward but recurrent notes represent one of the unexpected 
compensations of these days. I never tire of listening to them. 
The Stop-the-War Front is not really a continuous front. 
Its sectors are manned by incongruous allies and are largely 
self-contained. “A thin yellow line of pacifism,” as Mr. 
Harold Nicolson neatly put it in last week’s Spectator, “ runs 
from the extreme right to the extreme left.” But on the 
left it is thicker, and on the whole more yellow. Sir Oswald 
Mosley, on the right wing, cannot be said to be entrenched 
in depth. His shoddy claque is weak and too discredited 
to get or to deserve a hearing ; but at least he is at what he 
has always proclaimed to be his post. He has mobilised 
under the same banners to which he rallied his comic cohorts 
in September, 1938. On other people’s walls, under cover 
of the black-out, his storm-troopers chalk slogans which 
leaven the fatuous with the consistent: “Mind Britain’s 
Business,” “ Jewry Made This War.” 

The centre of the line appears to be held by politicians, 
either dim or formerly distinguished ; by people who 
habitually court those politicians ; by some rich women ; by 
bores ; and by a large number of people who, while not 
prepared to admit that anything that Mr. Chamberlain has 
done or could ever do might be wrong, appear nevertheless 
anxious to put an end to the state of war which Mr. Cham- 
berlain declared to exist between Britain and Germany quite 
a long time ago. The centre of the thin yellow line com- 
prises no elements more engaging than these loyal but 
fumble-witted oafs, these governesses to a governess. It is 
always a pleasure to flush one from the deep club armchairs. 

We must pass over the pacifists, who hold (as it were) the 
advanced posts but to whom none of the mud will stick. 
Pacifism is a blameless and for all I know a noble creed. 
It is also a luxury easily afforded by a country which has 
not been successfully invaded for nearly a thousand years. 
The old gag about “ Would you do nothing if you saw your 
sister being raped?” is still an easy one to answer here. 
(Nobody ever put this conundrum to the Chinese ; but the 
past two and a half years have produced results almost 
equally disastrous for their sisters and for their pacifism.) 

We come now, trudging through the well-intentioned 
slush, to the left of the line. Out on the extreme fiank are 
the poor Communists, very terrible, facing both ways for 
all they are worth, demanding peace. “ Stop this Imperialist 
War,” they cry, and go as far as they decently can towards 
backing Germany, whose only outstanding demand is for 
her Empire. Anything—a tram service, a boar hunt, a 
general election—run by Russians is amusing ; but as yet 
the Communist, like the Nazi, party has had insufficient time 
to digest its own vomit, and its current policy merits the 
attention only of the curious or the unkind. 

Much more repaying (as Baedeker would put it) is the 
attitude of the intellectual “Left”; of the Popular Front, 
the Progressive Thinkers, the Non-Participators in the 
Betrayal of Democracy. If in this sector the cause of 
Peace is as yet espoused in a slightly amateurish way, 
that is hardly surprising. The boys are new to the 


job ; they are following an unfamiliar line of country. 
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siderations must be borne in mind. The French are 

impulsive and hot-tempered than the British, and hence 

tolerant of criticism in a time of national emergency he 
seventy-two Communists in a national Parliemee 
situation in France) represent a greater problem ny 
greater strain on the national sense of tolerance than q ¢ 
Mr. Gallacher. sage 


They were happier, more impressive, in their forme: 
réle, when they thought it a fine thing for mankind by 
more particularly foreigners) to resist aggression: to tejg 
it to the death, and if necessary on the most unfayoy. 
able terms. In Spain, in China (and more fleetingly "i 
Abyssinia) they praised without stint the heroism of ie 
who had taken up arms in a just cause but with diminishing 
prospects of victory. To the bombs of Franco and t} 
bayonets of Japan Bloomsbury never tired of baring (in 
print) its bosom. Barcelona starving? Never mind. The 
are fighting civilisation’s battle. They will, they must, ho 
out. Mabel says their spirit is magnificent ; she was ther 
for three days, you know. . . * 2,000 Dead in Chung. 
king Raid.” Terrible, isn’t it? They’ve lost their pons 
their railways, their capital, the Customs, and three million 
dead, or is it five? But they won’t give in ; their spirit j 
magnificent. Did they ask you to sign that telegram j 
Chiang Kai-shek? They say the Chinese appreciate thy 
sort of thing very much: moral support, you know. . ,, 

No wonder Bloomsbury hasn’t quite got the hang of th 
Stop-the-War Front yet. A fire brigade manned exclusively 
by pyromaniacs must reckon with a technical hitch or to 
in the early stages. It is particularly hard luck on thi 
plucky unit that Russia should have involved herself—hoy- 
ever discreetly—in the current conflagration. On the Left 
it has long been de rigueur to explain the Russians as Angel 
with Dirty Faces ; “ beneath that rugged exterior there beas 
a heart of gold.” One had, of course, to deplore certaix 
aspects of the régime; but internationally how correct ha 
Russia’s conduct been, and anyhow look at all the things sh: 
says she stands for. .. . 

Bloomsbury is a long way from Sinkiang and Outer 
Mongolia, where the U.S.S.R. has fulfilled Tsarist ambition 
by taking over nearly two million square miles of Chines 
territory. So a rude but not a fatal shock was dealt to th 
loyalties of the Left when the Red Army made its intrepid 
but relatively parochial incursion into Poland after the Polish 
army had been put out of action. It appears to have bee 
this shock, as much as anything else, which swung Blooms- 
bury into the Stop-the-War Front like a great wave of used 
bathwater. For in the first fortnight that terrifying boson 
had been—as by a reflex action—bared once more. 

There, anyhow, the intellectuals are, holding the tha 
yellow line at its thickest. It will be sad when time am 
experience have ironed out the splendour of their incor 
sistencies. A year ago, when they protested against th 
dirty deal at Munich, they were called war-mongers. Just 
incensed, they replied that they did not urge the Govem- 
ment to go to war over Czecho-Slovakia, but blamed i 
because England was too weak in arms to resist a Germ 
threat to the independence of a small European nation. \ 
sooner do we stand up to Germany on just such an isste 
having become strong enough to do so, than the intelligests 
begins to gibber about the futility of war and demands: 
Peace Conference. (Poland conveniently becomes, accott- 
ing to my local Labour candidate, “a semi-Fascist State.” 

There is, too, an elfin charm about the juxtaposition ¢ 
Bloomsbury’s two main tenets: (a) this war, once it realy 
starts, is going to change the face of civilisation out of @ 
recognition and (b) the British Government should, without 
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r ado and with precision, indicate what the face 
jon is going to look like when the war is over. 
logic is evident in the contentions that (a) the 
Cabinet is a bunch of knaves and fools, but (b) if we only 
tad the gumption to send one Cabinet Minister to Moscow 
,l] would speedily be well. ; 

It is wrong, perhaps, to poke fun at those connoisseurs of 
uriotism in the Andalusians and the Szechwanese. But it 
6 permissible to wonder why we find Bloomsbury shoulder 
to shoulder with the Wilhelmstrasse in suggesting a Peace 
Conference now, in deploring the outright rejection of 
Hitler’s proffered hand, in drooling on about the horror and 
inconvenience of war. The Wilhelmstrasse’s motives are 
not difficult to fathom ; Germany can’t take it. And Blooms- 


bury’s motives. . . ? 


any furthe 
of civilisat 
A similar 


FINLAND IN 


WAS staying with a Finnish family on an island in the 

Archipelago outside Helsinki. We learnt the news of 
the war from the local shop, which was the meeting place 
for the inhabitants of the surrounding islands. My hosts 
accepted the news a little glumly and sternly, but without 
the least sign of outward emotion. As usual we wandered 
down to the landing-stage, started up our motor-boats and 
made for our respective island homes. War seemed very 
fareaway, something in a dream that could not affect the 
people who lived so quietly in these beautiful forested 
islands. We continued our peaceful holiday life, bathing, 
boating, and basking in the sun, and the war was almost 
forgotten. 
In the capital, Helsinki, as in the surrounding country, 
life went on for the next few days much as usual. But soon 
apprehension and worry entered the minds of the people. 
Their thoughts, hopes, and energies had for months been 
centred on one thing—the Olympic Games of 1940. These 
were to bring thousands of people to Finland who would 
see that Finland was not a backward country tucked away 
in the north, but a modern democracy with a standard of 
living and culture as high as any in the world. 
For many days the fate of the Olympic Games was dis- 
cussed by everyone, and filled much of the space in the 
papers. Soon this topic faded into the background. We 
began to feel personally the immediate effects of the war. 
Shortage of petrol became serious. Private cars disappeared 
from the streets. Bus services were cut down, and the 
harbour, usually full of chugging motor-boats, large and 
small, became still and silent. It was a real relief when the 
news came that an oil-tanker had arrived from Estonia that 
would carry us on for some time. Next the coal shortage 
was felt. There was coal for three months, we were told. 
Shortage in coal meant restriction in heating. There was 
great personal discomfort, for the whole population of 
Helsinki was only allowed hot water for baths and washing 
on Fridays and Saturdays. 
As in other countries, the outbreak of war brought a rush 
to the grocers to buy up all available sugar. That caused 
rationing far more severe than ours. Families had to cut 
75 per cent. of their sugar consumption. There was also 
a great rush for soap, for the Finns, remembering the last 
war, when soap was an unheard of luxury, were determined 
to be armed for their weekly bath. But soap, sugar and 











baths—or rather the lack of them—were soon forgotten as 
the menace of war crept nearer. Russia was making her 
move towards the three Baltic States. The Finnish people 
assured me that there was nothing to worry about. Finland 
was one of the Scandinavian block, and Russia would not 
interfere with her. If Russia should have any designs on 
Finland she would surely wait until after winter. For Fin- 
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I don’t know enough about Pond Life to attempt the 
undoubtedly complex task of defining them. All one can 
say with certainty is (a) that Hitler desires a settlement or 
at least a truce, and (b) that Bloomsbury advocates a settle- 
ment or at least a truce. I know that Bloomsbury’s terms 
are different from Hitler’s terms (though both parties use 
almost identical arguments for stopping the war). If Hitler 
had gone all out and shown no disposition to say “ Let’s 
stop and talk,” I doubt if it would ever have occurred to 
Bloomsbury to eat so many of its brave words, which makes 
it all the odder that the Left should now implore us to 
adopt—with a view to saving civilisation—the only course 
which holds out the hope of salvation to civilisation’s arch- 
enemy. 

Still, it’s all very interesting. 


THE CRISIS 


By PAUL TAYLOR 


[The writer left Westminster School last term, at the age of eighteen] 


land, with its thousands of lakes and miles of forests, is a 
difficult country to invade at any time. 

But these hopes proved false. Security till after the 
winter was a myth. Moscow asked for a representative from 
Finland. The Finnish people were determined to show that 
they stood united behind their emissary. The Agrarian 
Government, they knew, was slow to move and obstinately 
stubborn. There was a fear that it might plunge Finland in 
war before the vital questions had even been discussed. The 
older people, who had fought once against the “ Reds,” said 
that if the Government refused to negotiate it would be 
brave madness, ending in self-crucifixion. All that they had 
worked for in the last twenty years would be destroyed. But 
the Finns’ hatred of Russia and their memories of the bitter- 
ness and cruelty which Tsarism had brought to Finland are 
so poignant that the Finns are always inclined to treat with 
deep mistrust any advances from the other side of the 
border. A Finnish sailor from the Aaland Islands expressed 
his country’s attitude when he said: “ We only want to be 
free.” 

And so Finland began to prepare with absolute calm. A 
nation which knew the suffering of many wars, which had 
been the fighting ground between Russia and Sweden for 
many years, and which had experienced the horrors of 
modern civil war, prepared itself for sacrifice. We saw the 
fine Finnish troops, who claim to be the best fighting stock 
in the world, marching to the station. There was something 
sinister in the silence as they made their way in their high 
rubber boots through the cobbled streets. We saw members 
of the famous White Guard, each soldier well equipped, 
walking to their rendezvous in twos and threes. Their 
wooden transport carts, waiting at the station, looked 
strangely out-of-date. Yet they are a most feared unit, well 
versed in the difficulties of their native terrain. 

On the home front, as on the military, everything went 
forward smoothly. There were no large posters, no orders 
in the streets, no frantic directions over the radio, but every 
Finnish family seemed to know instinctively what to do, and 
how to do it, without unnecessary questions. Going about 
their business with absolute confidence, the Finnish house- 
wives prepared their families for evacuation. Within about 
five days of the beginning of the crisis the three large towns 
had been half evacuated and prepared against air attack. The 
anti-aircraft guns pointed all one way, towards Russia. 

I left with some of the first evacuees and just missed the 
first black-out. I was very sad to leave Finland and its 
hospitable people, and to turn my back on a country that I 
had come to love, not knowing what its fate would be. A 
few weeks earlier I had met Finns who had fled from our 
country to their own peaceful land, and now I in my turn 
was seeking the security of my own people. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


LIKE people to talk shop, and of all forms of shop I 

find publisher-shop the most agreeable. Publishers, like 
minor poets, are apt, as Wilde said, to put into their con- 
versation what they leave out of their books. Again and 
again have I discussed with publishers the fascinating 
problem of why books sell. All publishers will assure you 
that advertising has little or nothing to do with it ; it pays 
to advertise a successful book, but it never pays to advertise 
an unsuccessful book. There is a type of author who likes 
being advertised and who fusses his publisher accordingly. 
The publisher replies, “I am afraid the advance sales have 
been so unpropitious that we cannot budget for any very 
ambitious advertisement programme”; alternatively, he 
replies “ The book is going so swimmingly ”—this is a 
favourite adverb with publishers—“ swimmingly, that it 
would merely be throwing money away to splash the papers: 
perhaps, when the sales begin to drop, a little reminder 
might be valuable.” Heads I win, tails you lose. 


+ * * o 


Incidentally, I am one of those fortunate authors who 
possess the perfect publishers. I have been publishing with 
them for nineteen years, and I shall go on publishing with 
them until I, or they, die. Other authors have not estab- 
lished with their publishers those relations of almost con- 
jugal fidelity which I have established with mine. And 
the question what sells a book is therefore a recurrent 
question. All publishers, as I have said, agree that advertise- 
ment has nothing to do with it. Most publishers also con- 
tend that reviews are of slight effect. I simply do not believe 
this. Everybody I know is influenced more or less by 
reviews, and the library lists of many thousand households 
must be based upon the comments of their accustomed 
reviewer. “No,” says the publisher, “this is a pathetic 
fallacy upon your part. You review books, and therefore 
you like to imagine that reviewing sells books. There is 
only one thing which sells books . . .” and then comes the 
story about Mr. William Heinemann. It is not a particu- 
larly interesting story, but the conversation of no publisher is 
complete unless it be inserted once, or twice, or thrice. The 
story is as follows. They were discussing, in the presence of 
Mr. William Heinemann, the extremely interesting problem 
of selling books. Advertisement? Certainly not. Reviews? 
Very rarely. Then what? “If,” said Mr. William Heine- 
mann, “I could have my way, I should pay two people to 
lunch out regularly and to talk about my books.” 


+ * 7 * 


The weak point in the story (but it annoys publishers if 
you say so) is that there was no reason at all why Mr. 
William Heinemann should not have had his way. I can 
think of many people who would be delighted to receive a 
fee for lunching out repeatedly and for turning the con- 
versation on to the more recent books published by Mr. 
William Heinemann. I admit, however, that there was much 
truth in what Mr. Heinemann said. I am often impelled to 
visit my bookseller because I hear a book discussed which I 
know will interest me. I forget to inquire the name of the 
author or the title of his work. The book thus floats away 
from my attention like a patch of seaweed passed upon 
some summer Solent day. Some months ago, for instance, 
I heard a distinguished General describe a book about 
William II and the defeat of the Germans. It seemed to me 
a fascinating book, but I forgot to ascertain the title. Yet 
chance has so willed it that this particular piece of seaweed 
has drifted back to me. I have got the book. I have read 
it. It was even more interesting and opportune than I had 
supposed. I therefore pass it on. It is called Der Konig ; 
it is written by Karl Rosner, and for those who (very 
sensibly) dislike reading books in German, there is an excel- 





lent French translation published, under the 
title, by the Librairie Plon. 


a * * + 


Karl Rosner, during the first German war, was attaches 
as representative of a Berlin newspaper to German head. 
quarters. He was an observant man, and it fascinated hin 
to watch the relations between the Emperor, Hindenbyy 
and Ludendorff. Marshal Hindenburg would go dog, 
stairs when the Kaiser arrived ; General Ludendorff woyj 
remain upstairs; the Emperor would be annoyed ani 
frightened by the bad manners of his Quartermaster-Genery 
Herr Rosner detected a Hamlet drama beneath this CUrioys 
triangle. He determined to describe it. And in Der Kim, 
he has given a really astonishing description of the trape 
which ensued. As his exhibit of this long-drawn malgg 
he has chosen the ten days of July, 1918, which in fay 
decided the fortunes of the war. The Germans had though 
fit to launch a great offensive in Champagne. Thi 
was to be one of the decisive battles of the wor 
It must be staged accordingly; it must be no ordinary offen. 
sive ; it must be an Imperial battle, a Kaiserschlacht. Th 
All Highest for this purpose was removed from Spa ani 
brought in his train to Avesnes and then to a few kilometre 
from the front. He was induced to inform the troops tha 
their Emperor was directing the operations in person. (H: 
was not directing them ; he was merely observing them from 
a safe distance.) 

* * . * 

This terrific Hohenzollern climax is described by Her 
Rosner in the minutest detail. The drama opens in the litte 
station of Avesnes, where we find the station-master and 
the chief of the police pacing up and down the platfom 
awaiting the arrival of the imperial train. This slim gree 
palace arrives punctually to the minute, and the Emperor js 
the first to descend. The whole platform thereafter i 
crowded by chamberlains, attachés, aide-de-camps ani 
orderlies. They enter the waiting motor-cars and are driven 
to headquarters. The main lines of the impending batt 
are described to the Emperor by Ludendorff and Hinden- 
burg. He is then bundled back into his train and sent of 
to the front. The train comes to rest some twelve mils 
behind the lines. They dine and play cards. At three in 
the morning they enter their cars and are driven to 
observation post prepared for them on the hills above Meail 
The Emperor, followed by his staff, climbs this gazebo 
in the dark 

+ 7 * * 

At 4.0 a.m. the first bombardment begins. The Empert 
is entranced. He stands there hour after hour until daw 
creeps over Champagne and the sun rises behind him. Th 
first messages begin to come in. The enemy have not been 
taken by surprise. The attack has been checked. Tk 
German troops are losing heavily. His staff stand around 
him watching the increasing anxiety upon his tired features 
At one moment the Crown Prince arrives and there is much 
forced gaiety. But the messages continue to pour in, a 
they are not encouraging. Finally the Allied counter 
offensive is launched. It is no longer a denial of victory; 
it is defeat. The Emperor climbs down from his platform 
and returns to his train. There, in his familiar quarters, 
are the old photographs of Windsor and Ischl, of Frav 
Josef and Edward VII. He feels himself ubandoned an 
betrayed. He realises for the first time that he has always 
been a figurehead. The levers of the machine have pass 
into other hands. Slowly the great train lumbers throug! 
the night back to Spa and exile. It is a dramatic story. 

. * * 7 

I hope that Rudolf Shickigriiber, alias Adolf Hitler, 

read this most instructive * 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Reviving Crafts 

That a real revival of the village community in general and 
of the village craftsman in particular is expected, is apparent, 
thanks to the war, and if war can bring a benefit then nothing 
is wholly evil. The potter is especially hopeful. He sees 
a certain revival of the old and very wholesome dependence 
of each locality on its local craftsmen, both blacksmith and 
potter. The hope is based fundamentally on the greater 
vitality of husbandry of all sorts; but there are many 
additional stimulants. Urban and district competition 1s 
reduced in repairs to tractors, ploughs and tools while the 
demand is increased. Record local horticulture calls for more 
flowerpots and drainpipes and suchlike ware. I see such 
expert workers as the Barnstaple potters more than ever 
convinced that the three middle fingers of the hand are made 
for the brown clay to revolve round while the centre finger 
bores the hole. Admirable leadership and instruction are 
given by the Rural Industries Bureau (14 Manchester Square, 
London), which itself is very hopeful of the revival. 


Bird Cards 

It is becoming the special habit of those connected with 
the preservation of birds to increase their funds for their 
laudable purposes by issuing a Christmas card. The British 
Trust for Ornithology has now followed the example of the 
Royal Society for the Preservation of Birds and the Norfolk 
Naturalists’ Trust, which earned a good proportion of the 
money needed to buy its smallest (and snuggest) sanctuary 
in this way. If you prefer a coloured presentation of the 
Wheatear you will write to the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust, 
at Surrey Street, Norwich. If you prefer a Woodcock with 
young you will write to the Trust at the London Zoo. It is, 
] think, remarkable how many of our best artists have begun 
to delight in the bird as their source of inspiration ; and how 
much real imagination may be evoked by the bird in its 
native haunt, its native freedom, has been abundantly 
proved, most persuasively perhaps in the pictures of Mr. Peter 
Scott. 


Harmful Blessings 


Even while we are wondering at our birds we are some- 
times disposed to ask whether the blessing is unmixed. The 
starlings knock down and eat our best apples, the tits more 
neatly puncture them ; the jays and finches and tits devour our 
peas, and blackbirds and thrushes rob our berried bushes of 
their autumnal and winter brightness. But these are as well 
worth their keep as the ox that treads out the corn. A 
striking example of the value of tits, which are much more 
actively encouraged than any other sort of bird, has been pro- 
vided by a large-scale experiment. In a park whose fine oak 
trees were periodically quite defoliated by green caterpillars, 
no fewer than 150 nesting-boxes were fixed to bushes. About 
half of these were adopted, and one result has been the com- 
plete saving of the oak leaves. The experiment proved a 
second point in natural history: the unfortunate fondness of 
the grey squirrels for the eggs and young of birds. They 
attacked some of these boxes with such persistence that they 
enlarged the holes sufficiently to enable them to ravage the 
contents of the nests. The grey squirrel is certainly not worth 
his keep—at any rate, within this island. He is regarded as 
well worth it in parts of the United States. I shall never 
forget seeing a butcher’s shop in Albany as abundantly hung 
with the bodies of grey squirrels as any game-shop with 
pheasants. 


A Calendar 

Swallows were gathered for migration on the East Coast in 
the third week of October. 

The ploughed-in mustard, coming into irrepressible flower, 
and the blades of newly-sown oats, compete with each other 
on some of the ploughed-up grass fields. 

In spite of frost, snow, rain and east wind, gentians, 
Penzance briars, spiraeas, roses and Spanish brooms 
still fiower. Blackberries are still plentiful, but many country 
folk will not eat them come October. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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THE CINEMA 


At the Leicester Square Theatre. 





‘** The Lion Has Wings.” 


A LION with wings would be no odder an exhibit than this 
documentary picture of the Royal Air Force constructed by 
Mr. Alexander Korda with the help of little fictional scenes 
acted by Mr. Ralph Richardson, Miss Merle Oberon and 
others; of irrelevant shots from Mr. Korda’s unfortunate 
historical picture Fire Over England, and of sequences, show- 
ing the Central Control Room of the Air Defence, from the 
admirable recruiting picture of two years’ back called The 
Gap. All the first half of the picture is excellent, from the 
opening words of the commentary, “ This is Britain where 
we believe in freedom,” with the shots of oast houses and 
country churches and grazing cattle, on to the new workers’ 
flats and the new hospitals and the new schools and the 
words: “Is all this to stop because one man wants to domi- 
nate the world?” It is propaganda of an intelligent kind: 
England at peace is contrasted with Germany preparing for 
war ; there are amusing cuts from beach donkeys to German 
cavalry ; from the mathematical ranks of the Brownshirts, the 
guardians of one life, to the King strolling unprotected down 
a Scottish country lane. One cut is magnificently dramatic 
and a fine example of reticence: from the small dapper 
Dollfuss with his pale puzzled waxen features, like those of 
a tailor’s dummy, as he pronounces in broken English “ Good- 
baye” into the microphone, straight without explanation to 
the coffin and the bearers and the aftermath of murder. The 
management of sound, too, is excellent: over the shots of 
swimmers in a bathing pool suddenly breaks the music of a 
military band before we cut to the goosestep and the grey 
lines ; Hitler, in close-up, addressing a Nazi rally, is cut 
quickly in and out with bookies hurling their impassioned 
advice, hucksters wheedling. From England at peace we go 
to England arming: superb shots of the Air Force—shadows 
racing across tarmac, lifting on to the roofs of hangars and 
racing on; grey planes moving in formation over a whole 
watery countryside; planes diving and twisting among the 
cumulus, carrying smoke like carnival ribbons straight across 
the sky ; the making of the guns ; the balloon barrage ; the war. 


With the war the film loses force and authenticity: we 
soon begin to tire of the fake elocutionist voices of trained 
actors. The Germans, I believe, have remarked that the Kiel 
battle was fought in the Denham film studios (rather tamely 
fought, it may be noted), and we become aware of some point 
in the jest as we watch imaginary battles between fighter 
squadrons and raiders (who for some reason are called 
“bandits ”), in which all the deaths are German and all the 
heroics English. It would be a serious error, I think, to exhibit 
this film in the United States until we have shown in the air 
as well as in the studio that we can save London from the 
raider: imaginary battles are all very well in a thriller—they 
are unpleasantly out of place in a documentary, and smack 
of bravado. One curious effect of using an old propaganda 
film may be noted: the shots from The Gap contradict the 
whole theme. The Gap was made to show that unless recruit- 
ing improved the raiders must get through: so now we watch 
an actor frenziedly biting his nails in a control room which 
has become part of a picture preaching invincibility. This 
dreary unconvincing fictional battle, however, is only the worst 
failure in tact and taste: almost as bad are scenes which intro- 
duce Mr. Ralph Richardson as an Air Force officer, Miss 
Merle Oberon as a voluntary worker and Miss June Duprez 
as a nice boy’s sweetheart. Americans are unlikely to laugh 
at the massed salute of the Nuremburg Rally—power and 
discipline are seldom humorous—but they will not, I imagine, 
restrain their laughter when Miss Oberon pulls Miss Duprez 
to attention in the drawing room beside the radio set as 
God Save the King follows Mr. Chamberlain’s announcement 
of war or hide their smiles when Miss Oberon whispers to 
Mr. Richardson, “ Darling, are we ready?” The film ends 
on a note as false as the opening was true. Miss Oberon in 
nurse’s uniform is speaking for all the women of England, 
telling the world, through United Artists, that we are fighting 
for “Truth, and beauty, and fair play, and ” with 
whimsical hesitation and a professional quaver, “ kindliness.” 
As a statement of war aims, one feels, this leaves the world 
beyond Roedean still expectant. 





GRAHAM GREENE. 
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are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THe Spectator] 


BLUE BOOKS AND WHITE PAPERS 


S1r,—Future historians, when studying the origins of the 
present war, will find the recently published British Govern- 
ment documents—and in particular Sir Nevile Henderson’s 
account—a fascinating, though perplexing subject. It is, there- 
fore, interesting to read the article on this subject published 
in your last issue, because it indicates certain factors which 
are obscure. 

In studying the documents which have been made public, 
one is struck by the fact that they corroborate fully the fears 
and warnings expressed during the last two years or so by many 
of those whose business or political interests brought them 
repeatedly in contact with various circles in Germany, and 
who expressed views frequently at variance with those of 
casual observers or prominent persons in British public life. 
In particular Sir N..Henderson’s account seems to repeat many 
of the arguments used at the time by the more reasoned and 
sober critics of the Munich agreement; and his statement 
that the war would have come eleven months earlier if Hitler 
had riot obtained his way then, is a complete vindication of 
those critics—at least, on the score of accuracy of judgement. 
But here arises a perplexing dilemma: did our experts, in fact, 
appreciate the true nature of Nazi policy last year, and advise 
the Government accordingly? If so, did the Government 
persist in their policy because it did not agree with the advice, 
or because it wished at all costs to postpone—for strategical 
reasons—the war which it realised was inevitable in view of 
the fundamental nature of Hitlerism? It may be argued, 
in favour of the second alternative, that the unpreparedness 
of France and ourselves was such that a war could not be 
rushed—even though the Czech army and fortifications were 
good, the Siegfried Line was half-finished and Germany was 
a year less prepared. In that case, it seems puzzling why 
after Munich no steps appear to have been taken to prevent 
the Czech armaments and stocks falling into Hitler’s hands. 
If, however, the first alternative is correct—then this raises 
the extremely important issue whether it is safe to entrust 
an executive completely with such momentous matters as 
foreign policy—because it is not a question of “leaving it 
to the men who have all the facts,” but of ensuring that they 
draw the right deductions from those facts. And this seems 
to be a strong argument in favour of a Parliamentary Foreign 
Affairs Committee—inter-Party—bound by a special secrecy 
oath if necessary. 

Whatever the interpretation of our foreign policy towards 
Germany from the documents now published—it is perfectly 
clear that Munich may have been a good or bad bargain, but 
in no circumstances “ peace with honour.”—Yours faithfully, 

M. ZVEGINTZOV. 
W. 6. 


16 Hammersmith Terrace, London, 


S1r,—Objective truth is so rare and precious a thing that it 
must be welcome at all times. Nevertheless, it is difficult to 
exaggerate the cynicism of the British Government’s volte face 
during the last eight monts, the latest, but not the only, proof 
of which is the publication of the White Paper on Nazi 
concentration camps. 

For several years thousands of men and women in this 
country have carried with them every hour of the day a bitter 
consciousness of what was going on inside the concentration 
camps of Germany. Anyone who raised the matter in Parlia- 
ment was snubbed—“I cannot get excited about other forms 
of government” were the words used by Mr. Chamberlain ; 
now he is so excited about the form known as democracy 
that he is prepared to go to war for it and to publish a White 
Paper dealing with the very facts about which a year ago he 
could not get excited. The Times has the impudence to bring 
out a poster on which the word “revelation” is used. The 
facts concerning the concentration camps are not revelations, 
they are merely facts which The Times has chosen to ignore 
or minimise for reasons of high policy. 





Twelve months ago it was not quite nice to mention con- 
centration camps at the best dinner tables—people got a little 
hot round the collar. It is these same people who will fy 
roused to fury by the headlines in the British Press of 
October 31st. May I remind them that the Baldwin Fung is 
not closed?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

36 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. R. FURNEAUX Jorpay, 


WAR AIMS 


Sir,—The action of Russia in annexing and occupying the 
eastern part of Poland without any serious protest either from 
the Allies or from neutral countries has made the restoration 
of the status quo ante bellum an obvious impossibility, It js 
equally certain that Hitler would be only too glad to call of 
the war forthwith if the Allies would allow Germany to retain 
Danzig and the Corridor and re-create what was left of Poland 
as a buffer State whose policy would naturally be subservient 
to that of the Reich, whether it were granted nominal inde. 
pendence or formally proclaimed to be a_ protectorate of 
Germany. 

The Allies refuse peace on such conditions. First and fore. 
most they are resolved to break the power of Hitler and the 
Nazi régime. The reason for this is that no guarantee given 
by them to cease from further acts of aggression could be 
relied upon. What, however, remains obscure is whether a 
guarantee from any German Government likely to remain jn 
power after the signing of a peace treaty following a German 
defeat would be reliable so long as the ideal of Deutschland 
uber alles and domination of Europe remains an integral part 
of the mentality of the German people as a whole. 

It is mere wishful thinking and the greatest of mistakes to 
suppose that the Germans today are not solidly behind their 
Fiihrer. It is just as fallacious to entertain the idea that, after 
defeat, the Germans would not again in process of time line 
themselves up under the leadership of some other dictator as 
soon as the opportunity offered. The reason is that, since 
the days of Bismarck, the army has always been the control- 
ling factor in the German State, as Professor Pollard rightly 
asserts in a letter to The Times this week, in which he 
observes that “The Great War was started to retain the 
control of the German Army over the German Government. 
Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la meme chose.” Is he not right? 

It really, then, comes to this: that so long as Germany is 
under the sway of a military autocracy—a form of govern- 
ment quite congenial to the average German, however detest- 
able it might seem to the average Englishman—there is not 
the slightest chance of lasting peace in Europe. And what is 
an equally unpleasant fact to consider is that Germany is not 
the only country in Europe where the principle that might is 
right has established itself, though it may suit us to turn a 
blind eye to this for the time being. 

The idea of the pacifist section of our people that a series of 
acts of self-abnegation on the part of this country would clear 
up the situation and enable Europe to live as a happy family 
ever afterwards is simply fatuous. Would France, Italy or 
Russia consent to have their colonial possessions put under a 
similar mandate to that proposed for our own by those 
ideologists who seem to be so particularly concerned about a 
declaration of our war aims at this stage of the struggle? 

Future conditions, presumably, will have to be settled at a 
conference where France will be entitled equally with our- 
selves to lay down what they shall be if the Allies are vic- 
torious. Now the French are a realistic people, as they have 
every reason to be after all their country has suffered at the 
hands of Germany since 1870. They will therefore probably 
insist that ihis shall be the final reckoning between themselves 
and Germany, and that the hydra of militarism in the latter 
country shall have all its heads properly cut off this time be 
yond any chance of their resuscitation within the lifetime of 
the youngest of the present generation. The average French- 
man saw what would happen once our statesmen allowed 
Hitler to refortify the Rhineland after having flagrantly 
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proken the clause of the Versailles Treaty which forbade Ger- 
many to rearm. Where the French made a mistake was by not 
following our lead in disarmament, which might have con- 
yinced a Germany whose army was not in power for a few 
years after 1918, that the victors were not going to make armed 
force an instrument of policy in future international 
negotiations. 

Our chief war aim should therefore be disarmament. Ger- 
man militarism is, as it was in the last war, the real enemy. 
Until this has been smashed it is idle for our ideologists to start 
a campaign whose virtual aim is to compel the Government to 
divert its energies towards highly debatable matters when these 
should be entirely concentrated on the prosecution of the war 
itself. Their efforts are the more pernicious because they may 
sow dissension between ourselves and our only ally and, even 
at home, are more likely to divide than unite the nation at a 
time when unity is vitally essential—Yours faithfully, 

J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 

The Vicarage, St. Michaels-on-Wyre, Preston. 


Sir—With reference to Sir Arthur Salter’s most interesting 
article about War Purposes and War Aims I beg to point out 
that Sir Arthur mentions the necessity of freeing Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia but he says no word on behalf of Austria, 
which was subjugated by the same brutal and lawless methods 
as the other two countries, and whose people are languishing 
under the German yoke just as much as are their fellow 
sufferers in Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. 

When Schuschnigg called on the Austrian people to vote 
in a plebiscite for or against an independent Christian Austria, 
the majority for independence was so certain that Hitler would 
not risk allowing the plebiscite to take place. This was the 
reason why the German army marched with tanks and heavy 
guns into peaceful country which desired nothing but to be 
left free from Nazi domination. More than 40,000 of the 
best Austrian patriots, among them Schuschnigg, most of the 
Cabinet Ministers, the Lord Mayor of Vienna, the Provincial 
Governors had to go to prison, where those of them who 
survived, still are; scores of them, including the Deputy 
Chancellor Major Fey, Minister Neustadter-Stiirmer and the 
Minister of War, General Zehner, were openly murdered in 
the days after the Anschluss and hundreds of thousands of 
loyal Austrians of all political groups opposed to the Nazis 
were driven into exile, before Herr Biirckel, the German gaoler 
of Austria, could arrange the ridiculous “ plebiscite ” comedy 
by which nobody in this country would have allowed himself 
to be deceived. On April 12th, 1938, the Nazis duly reported 
a majority of 99.7 for Hitler, though Herr Hitler had given 
as excuse for his march into Austria the imminent Communist 
danger. Did all those dangerous Communists vote for Hitler? 
And if not, were the .3 opposition so dangerous as to justify 
the heavily armed German occupation? These facts should 
show everybody in England that the so-called 
“plebiscite” was a shameless farce played in order to suppress 
Austria’s true voice, which cries aloud for freedom and 
liberation from Nazi oppression. 

Moreover, it should by now be known in this country that 
the independence of Austria is an essential condition for the 
maintenance of an independent Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. 
The events of the last two years prove conclusively that the 
moment Austria fell the Czech Republic, encircled on three 
sides, could no longer resist against German aggression, and 
that the destruction of Czecho-Slovakia sealed the fate of 


ufice 
suffice to 


It shou'd therefore be recorded and understood that the 


independence of Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Austria form an 
indissolub!e whole and there is no lasting peace possible in 
Eurcpe unless Austria’s independence is secured for all time. 


—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, E. F. Welss 


16 Blockley Road, North Wembley, Middlesex. 


GERMAN PROPAGANDA 


Sir—I think that many of your readers will have read with 
astonishment your statement that “in the field of diplomatic 
warfare,” as represented by our news and propaganda abroad, 
“we are pretty definitely being beaten by Germany,” and your 
supporting comments must have amazed them. Germany can 
Only beat us in this field if she is convincing neutrals that 
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her cause is a good one and that what her leaders have stated 
to be the origins of the War are true. Is there any evidence 
that she is succeeding in this respect? 

You go on to state that although the Nazis provide lies 
for home consumption, “that is anything but true of foreign 
countries.” So Ribbentrop’s recent Danzig speech broadcast 
to the world was not, after all, lies, nor Hitler’s “ peace offer ” 
speech ; and Churchill did sink the ‘ Athenia’; the ‘Ark 
Royal’ is at the bottom of the sea; we did supply Poland 
with gas ; that country was the aggressor, not Germany, and 
German airmen kept strictly to military objects in the War 
against that country. All that, and much, much more, has been 
sedulously supplied to foreign countries by Germany as 
authentic news. 

What is going to matter in the final count? Is it the amount 
of stuff—good, bad and indifferent—that is being sent out to 
feed the gaping maw of a world avid for the spectacular and 
dramatic, or such a reputation for truth and moderation that 
what is sent out is accepted without doubt or cavil? You 
say that “a good case, given a fair hearing, will drive out a 
bad.” But surely the whole world by now knows what our 
case is and knows that it is a good one, and equally surely, no 
matter how “ effectively the German case is being 
stated today” (as you say it is) it cannot make a good case of 
it nor convince the world that it is a good case. What do 
you mean, therefore, by its being “ effectively stated ”? 

I have admired your courage in publishing criticisms of your 
editorials. I hope you will publish this one.—Yours faith- 
fully, H. G. LYALL. 

The Hazels, Mount Pleasant Lane, Bricket Wood, 

via Watford, Herts. 


{Herr von Ribbentrop’s speech was, as we said last week 
(and as the Rome wireless also said), obviously designed for 
consumption in Germany ; how far it was broadcast outside 
Germany there is no means of knowing ; Germany can influence 
neutrals not merely by persuading them that her cause is 
good, but by persuading them of her power. It is in that 
field that she is outdoing us, partly, no doubt, but by no 
means wholly, by disseminating lies—Ep. The Spectator.] 








RABBITS AS FOOD 


S1r,—On page 571 of your last week’s number you rightly call 
attention to the gross neglect (by successive Governments) of 
the rabbit plague, which is responsible for the derelict state 
of much of our agricultural land. But it is to be hoped that 
your remark that there are millions of rabbits, which are now 
pests and might be food, will not encourage the fallacy that 
rabbits are worth growing for food. During the last War it 
was laid down for purposes of rationing that rabbit flesh only 
possessed half the nutritional value of other meat. It should 
also be borne in mind when comparing rabbit with, say, 
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mutton that a much smaller percentage of the live weight of 
the rabbit is edible meat, and, further, that the amount of 
green food consumed by a sheep will only suffice for about 
eight rabbits. As the eight rabbits may weigh about forty 
pounds and the sheep upwards of a hundred pounds, it is easy 
to realise how disastrously land is wasted when it is occupied 
by rabbits. From the point of view of food value, the com- 
parison with beef, cheese and some forms of fish is even more 
unfavourable to the rabbit.—I am, &c., R. SPERLING. 
Knowl Hill, Kingsclere, Newbury. 


THE WAR SURVEYED 


Sirr,—May a mere civilian, a man in the street, be allowed to 
demur to the tone of the closing parts in “ Strategicus’” “ The 
War Surveyed ” in last week’s Spectator? Is it not a thousand 
pities to suggest that grumbling against a supreme and sole 
commander which went so far to delay our victory in the 
Great War? He asks, “ For what reason is the initiative left 
to Germany? ” and suggests that we “ attack the enemy bases, 
factories and communications immediately.” A_ sufficient 
answer seems to be that we are doing very well as things are. 
We have got the enemy tight on land and sea and in the air. 
He is beleaguered, and we have only to sit down and wait for 
his capitulation. It is for him to waste lives in trying to break 
out if he can. To attack his cities with our Air Force (which 
we have so wisely refrained from doing) would only be to 
aggravate the civil population of Germany, whom, above all 
things, we are anxious to persuade that we bear no grudge 
and wish no evil, but, on the contrary, hope to persuade 
to accept from us a happier form of government than those 
under which they have suffered for so many long years.— 
Yours, &c., F. Wyatt SMITH. 
Lyndale Hotel, Combemartin, N. Devon. 


THE COST OF A SOLDIER 


S1r,—In your Notes of the Week on the “ Cost of a Soldier” 
you say “it is impossible to justify the meagre allowance of 
1s. a day for a fourth child—a sum which was contrasted 
with the 8s. 6d. for an evacuee.” 

May I point out that the allowance is 1s. per week, or less 
than 2d. per day for the fourth or any further children.— 
Yours faithfully, A. J. STONEBRIDGE. 

226 New Church Road, Hove 3, Sussex. 


THE MISSING LINK 


Sirn,—Mr. Harold Nicolson, in his criticism of the British 
Council for Christian Settlement in Europe, has confused the 
Council membership with the list of the names of those who 
supported the idea of the formation of the Council. More 
than half the people to whom Mr. Nicolson takes exception, 
including all the former members of the Link, are not 
members of the Council at all. 

I have asked Mr. Nicolson where I can obtain evidence 
that those who really are closely associated with the Council 
desire the establishment in this country of the evils of the 
Nazi régime and seek to promote that end, but I gather that 
he does not feel that the evidence he could supply would 
convince me, 

In regard to former membership of “banned” organisa- 
tions it is news to me that the British Union has been 
“banned,” and I have always been under the impression— 
though here I am open to correction—that the Link dissolved 
voluntarily when the achievement of its aim—the establish- 
ment of a better understanding with Germany—was rendered 
impossible by the war. 

The fact that one or two people who really are my col- 
leagues on the Council should have left organisations with 
the aims and policy of which neither I nor Mr. Nicolson is 
in full accord, is, I should have thought, fairly adequate proof 
that they, too, are not in agreement with them. That they 
should ever have been associated with them at all is, to my 
mind, fairly adequately accounted for by the fact that the 
utter hopelessness of all the older political parties has created 
for many of us a state of adversity which has caused us, in 
desperation, to experiment with strange bed-fellows. 
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If the Government does not succeed in overcoming ; 
reluctance to produce a full statement of its war aims a 
peace conditions which we can feel no reason to be ashamed 
of and the German people can have no good cause to regard 
as ungenerous and unjust, I foresee that the field for the 
authorities’ observational activities is likely to extend Tapidly 
far beyond the boundaries of the membership of the Coung 
for Christian Settlement in Europe.—Yours very truly, 
TAVIsTocx, 
Cairnsmore, Newton Stewart, Wigtownshire. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 


S1r,—In an article published in your last issue reference is 
made to “the evacuation of the University of London ang its 
constituent colleges.” The erroneous impression which this 
phrase might convey has been partly corrected in the san, 
number by Mr. John Maud, who describes the efforts of 
Birkbeck College to provide for the needs of arts and science 
students still resident in London. 

May I supplement Mr. Maud’s letter by pointing out thy 
the Imperial College, one of the largest schools of the Unive. 
sity in the faculties of science and engineering, is also, eXcept 
for one or two special departments, at work in London) 
Within the last fortnight some 500 second- and third-yex 
students and post-graduate workers have resumed their studies 
in the laboratories of the College at South Kensington, ang 
the term is in full swing.—Yours faithfully, H. T. Tizarp, 

Imperial College of Science and Technology, 

South Kensington, S.W. 7. 


* SCIENCE MARCHES ON” 


Sir,—Mr. Walter Shepherd’s letter requires some reply, A 
search of the work of Pliny and Dioscorides did not reveal to 
me any passage which might lead to the inference that these 
authors were acquainted with ammonia, and I inferred~ 
wrongly, I see—that Mr. Shepherd based his statement on 
their mention of sal ammoniacum. It would appear that he 
based it upon “leading authorities,” a class which a long 
study of the history of chemistry has taught me to distrust, 
“Radium,” which in common usage means radium chloride, 
was, I understand, purchased in quantity this year at £4,500 
per gram, or 1.08 pence per millionth of a gram. 

The gravamen of Mr. Shepherd’s letter was that my remarks 
concerned trivialities which did not justify the disparaging 
tone of the review. I noted a considerable number of passages 
which appeared to me to be errors or mis-statements, and 
selected some half-dozen for comment. Had the book seemed 
to me to possess great positive merits, I should have dis- 
counted these errors, but it seemed to me to misinterpret 
profoundly the spirit of early science.—Yours, &c., 

F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR 

Bank House, Llandovery, Carmarthen. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 8 


Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 Is. are offered 
for the best general knowledge papers of twelve short que 
tions. The questions should be accompanied by a list 
answers. 

The report on Competition No. 6 is printed on page iii. 

RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked 
“Competition No. 8.” Entries must be delivered by first post of 
Friday, November roth. The Editor reserves the right to print, 
in part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold the priz 
should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. Competitors 
are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no competitor § 
eligible for more than one prize in any given week. Envelopes 
should bear a 13d. stamp. No entries can be returned. No com 
munications to the Editor on any subject unconnected with th 
competitior. should be sent in the same envelope as an entry. 4 
breach of any of these regulations will cause the entry to & 
disqualified 
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Law-Makers at Work 


(Cambridge 





Parliament. By W_ Ivor Jennings. University 
Press. 255. 

Tose who have read Mr. Jennings on Cabinet Government 
will open this book with high hopes ; they will not be dis- 
appointed. His touch is as light as his learning is great: he 
has cast his net wide and, unlike many writers upon contem- 
porary political themes, he can distinguish between the big 
and the little fish. Of his successive chapters it may be said 
that, like beer, all are good, but some are better than others, 
as is inevitable in handling a subject on which the personal 
factor exercises so great an influence upon precedure, for there 
is no Standing Order which may not and few which have not, 
on occasion, been suspended in the public interest and by 
common consent. 

To the House of Lords Mr. Jennings devotes less space, 
and accords less consideration, than is its due. It is not 
too much to say that the Lower House could not function 
effective:y without it. He underrates the significance, fully 
recognised by most Labour Members, of the ancient forms and 
ceremonies of both Houses. It is not a small thing that the 
House of Parliament is iegally and technically a Royal Palace: 
that it is opened as a rule by His Majesty in person: that it 
invariably begins its proceedings by prayers, read by the 
Speaker’s chaplain, the whole House repeating with him the 
Lord’s Prayer. He would have done well to quote one of the 
prayers used, in which Members ask Almighty God that 
“laying aside all private interests, prejudices, and partial affections, 
the result of all our counseis may be to the glory of Thy blessed 
Name, the maintenance of true Religion and Justice, the safety, 
honour and happiness of the King, the public peace, wealth ana 
tranquillity of the Realm, and the uniting and knitting together of 
the hearts of all persons and estates within the same.” 

These words represent a real and living influence: they have 
unquestionably a profound effect upon our work. I believe 
it to be true that no other Parliament is opened with prayer. 

Mr. Jennings is at his best when dealing with “ who makes 
the laws”: he realises the predominant réle of vested interests, 
whether of trade unions, civil servants, the professions, trade 
and commerce. But he does not discuss what happens or, 
rather, what does not happen, when the vested interests amply 
represented on both sides of the House are opposed to a 
change which 1s unquestionably in the interest of the public at 
large. In such a case legislation has no chance of passing. 
A case in point is the reform of Industrial Assurance, declared 
in 1934 by the unanimous report of a very strong Departmental 
Committee under Sir Benjamin Cohen to be urgently needed 
for the protection of the public. The Report was shelved: it 
has never even been discussed! Nor does he discuss what 
happens when a Departmental Committee urges some radical 
departure from the customary “ morality ”—e.g., the Trevethin 
Committee on Venereal Disease, the Brock Committee on 
Mental Deficiency or the Committee on Persistent Offenders. 
In none of these cases has any action been taken: the interests 
of the community and of individuals are gravely prejudiced by 
inaction, but nothing is done. Again, the government of 
Tyneside is still shamefully costly and inefficient. A Royal 
Commission has reported, but nothing has been or is going 
to be done about it. 

Of Royal Commissions, again, Mr. Jennings writes far too 
optimistically. Commissioners are unpaid: they seldom 
meet more than twice a week, often less frequently. They 
commonly take three years to reach conclusions which a few 
independent men could reach in as many months. This 
is because it has become the custom to appoint as many as 
I5 members most of whom represent “interests” and to 
hope that they will produce an agreed compromise. This 
generally happens and the resulting legislation is consequently 

often half-hearted and unsatisfactory. Moreover, Royal 
Commissions for the last thirty years have ceased to make 
any inquiries of their own motion; they hear “ evidence” 
from “both sides” from various organised bodies and a few 
individuals in the light of statements made by civil servants 
m behalf of Government Departments. Our forefathers did 
these things more thoroughly: the Royal Commission on the 
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Employment of Children, for example, sent its own representa- 
tives to talk to children and parents all over the kingdom. 
Their Report, illustrated with woodcuts, made history. This 
is a radical defect in the system of law-making by Commission. 

Admirable as is Mr. Jennings’ survey, we miss in it any 
adequate recognition of the overwhelming urgency of reform, 
which has been accepted by every successive Select Com- 
mittee, and is recognised by active minds on both sides of the 
House. He quotes Lord Eustace Percy as saying “there 
are bills which have been waiting for years and years, 
simply because there is no particular drive behind them,” 
and adds, “there are always departmental projects whose 
chance of realisation is so small that they are not even 
put in the programme.” He does not seem to realise that the 
object of most “departmental projects” is social justice to 
voiceless minorities, and that the shamefully chaotic state of the 
Statute Book makes justice more costly, if obtainable at all, in 
Britain than in any country in Europe. The victim of the 
uninsured driver cries aloud for redress ; he is unheard ; his 
vote is unimportant. The law of libel works cruel injustice, 
but is unaltered. The Bankruptcy Acts encourage fraud and 
damage trade. The injured workman, whose employer is un- 
insured—there are 250,000 such employers—has no remedy. 
There is no Parliamentary time for him. 

No true friend of Parliament is blind to these great evils ; 
no believer in Parliamentary systems can contemplate without 
dismay the complete lack of effective criticism of recent 
emergency legislation, or of Governmental expenditure. 

The remedy is not clear, but unless it is found Parliament 
will one day be publicly recognised as having broken down. 
Mr. Jennings does not appear to have read Mr. J. A. Murray 
Macdona!d’s Parliamentary Breakdown and the Remedy 
(1936), nor the Bill “for the Relief of Parliament,” presented 
by him in 1921, with the backing of Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Clynes, and Mr. (later Sir Francis) Acland. Had 
he done so he would perhaps have seen more clearly the 
defects of the institution he loves so dearly. 

ARNOLD WILSON 


The Early Sir Austen 


The Life and Letters of the Rt. Hon, Austen Chamberlain, 
By Sir Charles Petrie. (Cassell. 16s.) 





AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN entered the House of Commons as 
Member for East Worcestershire in 1892 at the age of 29. 
He obtained minor office in 1895, became Postmaster-General 
with a seat in the Cabinet in 1902 and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1904. Conspicuous though he was throughout 
his public life for integrity and an almost quixotic loyalty, 
he was not among the great pre-War figures, and the single 
volume which Professor Trevelyan found adequate for Lord 
Grey might well be thought sufficient for Sir Austen. Sir 
Charles Petrie, however, has chosen, or been invited, to present 
not merely a “Life” but a “Life and Letters,” and if the 
standard of spaciousness set by Joseph Chamberlain’s 
biographer is accepted, two volumes for Austen (as Sir Charles 
Petrie has very sensibly and conveniently decided to call him 
throughout) are no doubt moderate measure. 

Sir Charles explains that his method has been to let his 
subject, so far as possible, speak for himself through his 
letters and speeches, while the biographer, or editor, paints 
in the background in some detail. The result is not altogether 
satisfactory. There is too much wholesale reproduction of 
letters, political speeches and election addresses (we are not, 
for example, materially the better in 1939 for knowing that 
in 1892 “ Aunt Mary went up to see Cecily, who is laid up 
with jaundice, and returned to find Millicent had caught the 
mumps ; Edith Beale has got them, too, and, worst of all, 
Auntie fell down yesterday and broke her collar-bone ”), and 
the background gets sometimes too much paint, sometimes too 
little. When Sir Edmund Gosse writes from Trinity that 
Austen “ seems the cleverest young fellow here, by what people 
say,” the next sentence, which reads “ Austen took his degree 
in the summer of 1885,” seems deliberately to omit the one 
fact—what degree—that would vindicate Gosse’s verdict or 
otherwise. The South African War, with which the name of 
Chamberlain is not inconspicuously associated, gets for back- 
ground the single inadequate, not to say misleading, sentence: 
“On October 9th, 1899, the Boer Republics sent their ulti- 
matum, and three days later the South African War began,” 
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whereas the Curragh affair in 1914, which concerned Austen 
no more than any other Conservative leader and a good deal 
less than some, is treated with a wealth of interesting but 
largely irrelevant detail. 

But though Sir Charles Petrie is at no great pains to paint 
a portrait, preferring, as he says, to leave his subject to speak 
for himself, a clear enough picture of a high-minded, con- 
scientious, rather unimaginative Conservative politician does 
emerge. We are shown too little of Austen the man—an 
occasional reference to his family affection, his love of Nature 
or his interest in pictures is not enough, and the only light 
thrown on the religious side of his life is an extract from a 
letter written on Easter Day, 1914, mentioning that “It is 
on this day of all others, not even excepting Christmas Day, 
that I always feel regret that I cannot join Ivy [his wife] at 
Communion.” It was not agnoticism that barred the way, 
but the fact that, as he frequently mentioned in speeches 
on the Education Bills or Disestablishment, he was and 
remained a Nonconformist. 

Austen had the advantage and disadvantage of being his 
father’s son. It made his entry into political life obvious 
and easy, but the feeling that he was called to carry on his 
father’s work gave Tariff Reform a supremacy over all his 
other political interests which, left to himself, he might not 
have accorded it. Nothing laid such strain on his personal 
and party loyalties as the repeated efforts first of Balfour and 
then of Bonar Law to evade acceptance of the undiluted 
Protectionist doctrine, food taxes and all. In no other con- 
nexion does asperity so mingle with distress as in his letters to 
his leaders on the tariff gospel and their derogation from it. 
But in the face of even such disappointment Austen’s un- 
failing loyalty stood the strain. It was a loyalty equally to his 
leaders and to his Party. Nowhere is that more conspicuous 
than in the matter of the leadership itself. “I will not allow 
myself to be run against Balfour for the leadership,” he wrote 
in 1919 to an ardent apostle of Protectionism angered by 
A. J. B.’s dexterous evasions. “I will not join any move- 
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ment, open or secret, directed against him, nor will ] allow 
myself to be used in opposition to him ”; and when the ques. 
tion of the actual successor had to be decided, and Bonar Lay 
slipped in as tertius gaudens between Austen and Walter Long, 
Austen deals trenchantly with the suggestion someone had 
made to him that he should support Long in the knowledge 
that the latter would prove unequal to the post, and then 
Austen would slip in unopposed. The thought, “ inspired py 
Satan,” had, he admitted, crossed his mind, but to entertain 
it would be to sacrifice the Party. That was decisive. The 
Party must be preserved at any cost. Austen never doubted 
that, and he never showed his conviction better than after 
Bonar Law, to his (Austen’s) bitter disappointment, had con. 
sented (in 1913) to subordinate the fiscal campaign to the 
anti-Home Rule campaign. 

“TI have been too long engaged in politics,” he told his 
constituents, “ to suppose that I can always have my own way, 
too long to sulk because I cannot now persuade the Party to 
take a course in this one matter which I believe to be alike the 
right course and the wise course ; and though I have to admit 
my disappointment and acknowledge my fears, I will do my 
best in the future, as I have done my best in the past, to 
support my leaders and co-operate with my political friends,” 
An admirable statement of a good party man’s creed. 

Sir Austen is shown by Sir Charles Petrie to have played a 
larger part behind the scenes than was commonly realised. It 
was he who in 1906 composed the letters between Balfour and 
Joseph Chamberlain registering their agreement on the Party’s 
fiscal policy ; and—far more important—it was he who eight 
years later drafted the statement which Bonar Law and Lans- 
downe handed to Asquith on August 2nd, 1914, urging that 
Britain should support France and Russia, and promising the 
united backing of the Conservative Party. Austen’s own con- 
victions on that subject had deep roots. At twenty-four he had 
attended Treitschke’s lectures in Berlin, and they disturbed 
him. (“ Treitschke has opened to me a new side of the Ger- 
man character—a narrow-minded, proud, intolerant Prussian 
chauvinism.”) In 1904 he predicted that whenever war came 
Germany would invade Belgium. In 1908 Metternich, the 
German Ambassador, had asked him, “ Why are you trying to 
isolate us? ” and Austen had said plainly what he thought of a 
nation beginning to preach and prepare for a third “ inevit- 
able war.” The Foreign Secretary of 1924 had begun his 
study of the chief problem in foreign politics early 
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Patriotism True and False 
The Foundations of British Patriotism. By Esmé Wingfield- 
Stratford. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 


New Hope for Britain. By Olaf Stapledon. (Methuen. ‘$s 


“It is a fact as patent as it is disquieting,” writes Dr. Wing- 
field-Stratford, “ that of late years the very notion of patriotism 
should have come under a cloud.” Turning to Mr. Stapledon, 
we find him suggesting that “ Mussolini and Hitler, seemingly 
by magic, have been able to raise their peoples to a very real 
and effective patriotism.” Neither of these authors gives a 
definition of patriotism, and each appears to attach more than 
one meaning to the word. Mr. Stapledon speaks of the “ easy 
and destructive patriotism of contemporary Italy and 
Germany,” and contrasts it with the patriotism he wis! 
inculcate, “ based not on barbarian, but on civilised value 
But we may questien whether the term, on his own showing, is 
rightly applied at all to the mass hysteria of Nazi Germany, 
or, say, to the jingoism which infected England at the end 
of the nineteenth century. Mr. Stapledon himself speaks of the 
neurotic condition in which t** mind is susceptible to the 
“call of the pack,” the “uncr al herd-passion” which is 
“always and essentially opposed to the spirit of true com- 
munity.” Surely there is here some confusion, since what is 
opposed to the spirit of true community can hardly be true 
patriotism. 

It is, we must presume, not patriotism itself, but the false 
notion of it that Dr. Wingfield-Stratford alludes to when he 
says that it has come under a cloud. It is with the desire of 
showing it in the light of a study of the British character that 
he has written this book, which treats the question historically 
—a later volume is promised dealing with the modern problem. 
The book would have gained much by compression. The lure 
of the historical questions which interest him often take him 
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ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


* Undeclared War” 12/- 


Times Literary Sup plement: “Miss Wiskemann’s 
remarkable book could not have appeared at a 
better moment. Although the undeclared war 
about which she writes with such authority and 
insight has become the declared war since she 
penned her last words, her facts and arguments 
stand. In mo degree have they lost their 
relevancy and significance.” 


7 ATE ) ih = 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD £ 
“ The Serap Book = 

of Katherine Mansfield ” = 

Edited, with Introduction, by ].M.M. 7/6 = 
Times Literary Sup plement: “ This is an impor- = 
tant book : it shows Katherine Mansfield in all her  E 
moods . . . giving cohesion and a continuous ££ 
dramatic excitement to these seemingly casual 
jottings.”’ = 


NAOMI MITCHISON 


“The Blood of the Martyrs” 8/6 

Guardian: “ There is hardly a dull page among 
the five hundred that comprise this vivid imagin- 
ative story of the faith and sufferings of the 
infant Church during the time of St. Paul’s im- 
prisonment at Rome. The work will enlighten 
and inspire orthodox Christians.” 
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Everyday Life in England Now 
A World to Make 


by J. DANIEL CHAMIER, who is informed 
and acute on everything from lipstick to casual 
labour, makes an enjoyable approach to the 
question of what we do hope for out of this 
war. With reservations, he is an optimist. 

To-day. 12/6 net 


One Day Telleth Another 


A highly original book on time, stars and geography, their 
romance and lore; by STEPHEN and MARGARET 
IONIDES. Full of queer information and interesting 
10/6 net 

















illustrations 


The Sport of a Lifetime 


Witty and beautifully illustrated hunting recollections 
of EUGENE DE HORTHY, brother of the Regent 
of Hungary 386 pp. 80 plates. 21/- net 


The American Entente 


Professor R. B. MOWAT’S survey of 150 years is very 
timely, showing just what parts have been played by 
sentiment and by practical political machinery. 7/6 net 


Music in the Modern World 


ROLLO H. MYERS, formerly of the B.B.C., discusses 
the aims of the contemporary composer, his relation to 
listener, community and state 6/- net 
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outside his subject, so that we are in danger of losing the 
thread. He begins with pre-Roman Britain. He notes that 
after the Saxon conquest “ John Bull had entered into posses- 
sion of England.” ‘The frequent allusions to John Eull are 
somewhat disconcerting. This stock character is in evidence 
in Magna Carta, in the ingrained respect for the Commor 
Law, in the English attitude to the Tudor sovereigns, in the 
“ straightforward and unsophisticated motive ” with which the 
Armada was faced and defeated, in the challenge to the Stuart 
kings, and in the far more complicated conditions, full of 
cross-currents, of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In 
the earlier part of his inquiry the author seems to be concerned 
to trace the evidences of national self-consciousness in whatever 
form it might assume ; and he goes on to trace the emergence 
of certain characteristics which he considers to be essentially 
British, these manifesting themselves in all the decisive 
moments of history, whether it be in Magna Carta, or the wars 
with Spain, or the constitutional struggles with the Crown. 
He warns us not to sentimentalise about our British civilisation, 
and suggests that we must contemplate it not only in its 
virtues, but “in all its ugliness and callousness and smug self- 
complacency, if we are to understand its strength or fathom 
the secret of its diuturnity.” In the British character are 
mingled many apparent opposites—something which leads to 
the jingo patriotism of the Jameson Raid and a few years 
after to the self-sacrificing Imperialism which gave South 
Africa her Constitution. But where, in all this, is patriotism? 
Is it to be found only in the nobler manifestations of the 
national character, or in all? The implication is that it is 
in the former only; but until his argument is made more 
explicit (perhaps in his later book), we cannot be quite sure 
what the author means by it. This book is primarily a study of 
the British national character as revealed in a history of 2,000 
years. 

Mr. Stapledon is also engaged on an analysis of the British 
character and institutions, and his mind is very clearly made 
up about what in them is good and what is bad; and it is 
his aim to show the means by which the first can triumph. 
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Routledge’s International 
Fiction Library 


“I have several times felt like thanking Messrs. 
Routledge for the work they are doing by introducing 
the public to modern foreign fiction in good 
translations.” Sean O'FAonain, 


German (refugee). 


i. The King 


HERMANN KESTEN A fine historical novel depict 

ing the life and times of Phillip Il of Spain the 

irch enemy of England in the stirring period of 

Elizabeth's reign 8s. 6d. net 
Dutch. 


Grey Birds 


ARTHUR VAN SCHENDEL. The author has already 

been recognised by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch as a 

genius Now the Times Literary Supplement writes: 

“His is an altogether exceptional talent. A _ good 

translation of a good novel.” 7s. 6d. net. 
Danish. 


Niels Peter 
4 CHRONICLE OF THE FAROES. 


WILLIAM HEINESEN The story of a little isolated 

island community, a setting and atmosphere new to 

English readers by “a_ brilliant young author 

Times Literary Supplement 8s. 6d. net 
English. 


White Master 


ROBERT FLAHERTY. “Many people have enjoyed 
Mr. Flaherty’s films: ‘A Man of Aran,’ ‘ Elephant 
Roy’ and others, and in this stirring tale of a young 
Englishman's fight against odds in the Hudson Bay 
territory they will find the same fine simplicity and 
picturesque background which informed those films." 


Ralph Straus in The Sunday Times. 7s. 6d. net. 









































He starts with certain ethical and social assumptions, “Te 
right relation between individuals is friendliness, comrade. 
ship or ‘brotherhood.’” The humane motive which aims y 
promoting the. “free activity and development of human 
capacity ” for every individual should be the governing Motive 
in politics and international relations. In fact, looking back 
on Britain’s social history, he finds it notable for two contra. 
dictory things, the “democratic spirit” and “ economic 
exploitation”; and these are at war in our midst today as 
in the nineteenth century. Examining the qualities of Britis, 
democracy, he admits some of its advantages, but in the end 
concludes that it is a farce. There can be no true democracy 
which admits such “gross inequalities of fortune, suc 
wretchedness in the lives of . . . citizens.” But, like Dr 
Wingfield-Stratford, he believes in what both describe as “the 
English spirit,” and in the regeneration of the country by 
developing its virtues. 


In his analysis Mr. Stapledon refuses to indulge in catch. 
words ; he is moderate, humane and often illuminating jp 
judgements which arise from his intuition. He is less satis. 
factory when he comes to the question of remedies. His goal 
being that of an ideal fellowship as the basis of a society jn 
which every citizen may lead the fullest life—a goal which 
all of us might desire—he does not make it at all clear why 
the Stafford Cripps methods he advocates must lead to it. He 
demands a regeneration of the human mind and character, and 
offers us a piece of machinery for effecting it which could 
only operate when the regeneration was already complete. In 
other words, he asks for what some people would simply call 
Christianity, and offers us a piece of political mechanism as 
the means for getting to it. His political conclusions may or 
may not be right, but if they are he has not shown us why. 
None the less, the book is interesting and suggestive on . ery 
page. R. A. Scort-JAmes. 


Crisis in War 

Prelude to Victory. By Brigadier-General E. L. Spears. With an 

introduction by the Right Hon. Winston S. Churchill. (Cape, 

18s.) 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL SPEARS deals in this book with the first 
four months of the year 1917, when the Allies had the chance 
of harvesting the fruits of the battle of the Somme and, instead, 
lost them by a battle which brought France to the verge of 
disaster. From his position as liaison officer he was brought 
into constant contact with the main military actors in the 
drama, and he completes the story from a critical study of 
the documents and published writings. But this is no mere 
compilation. It is a brilliant and almost painfully living re- 
construction of a phase of the War which seems to run through 
the gamut of human emotions ; and it engages the interest s0 
deeply, its moving quality is so profound, that almost :t blinds 
one to the tremendous importance of the issues it raises. And 
it is difficult to resist a doubt whether this is a_ suitable 
moment for raising them. 

The spring of 1917 covers the period in which the accepted 
strategy for the year’s campaign was tried and failed. It saw 
the rise and fall of Nivelle, the replacement of the system of 
collaboration by one of subordination, and the substitution of 
grandiose for grand strategy. If English politicians preferred 
the Nivelle to the Joffre plans, who can blame them? They 
had no military training or second sight to see the deferred 
dividends of the Somme. They saw only its terrible casv- 
alties and the slowness of its pace. They divined by instinct 
the bungling tactics which were the cause of both. But Joffre 
was a casualty to French political intrigue, and Nivelle, whom 
he had designated as his successor in the conviction that even 
in his new position the Commander-in-Chief could be con- 
troiled, was a predestined spel!-binder. 

The British Prime Minister and the London that met him 
fell victim to his charms. Joffre, who though not part of this 
picture overshadows it, had no small talk. Nivelle was only 
too ready to disclose over the dinner table his deepest thoughts, 
so that what should have been a closely-guarded secret soon 
came to be known to the people most interested,. the Get 
mans. But long before that the Prime Minister had, at the 
Calais Conference, not only agreed to Nivelle’s plan, but als 
to the subordination of Haig to the French Commander-it- 
Chief ; and even when, after the violent intervention 
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MEMORANDUM 
OF WAR-TIME 
INFORMATION 


Authoritative information on _6 all 
aspects of the Military, Diplomatic 
and Political Situation. 


N unofficial Parliamentary Group is 
A issuing a monthly Memorandum of 
reference in connection with the foreign 
situation. 

It will be issued once a month. The policy 
of the Committee is to provide a full 
appreciation of the situation so that 
throughout the war responsible persons 
may have a general work of reference 
which will enable them to value correctly 
isolated pieces of news and various events 
the significance of which cannot otherwise 
be completely understood. 
The memorandum has been applied for by 
a very considerable number of members 
of both Houses of Parliament, the United 
States War Department, many of the 
leading United States Libraries, an ever- 
increasing number of Dominion State 
Departments, and many of the leading 
officials throughout the English-speaking 
world, as well as nearly all the leading 
banks in Canada, Great Britain, and the 
United States. 
In the present period of tension it is not 
only important for responsible people to 
have the full facts before them, but it Is 
also most welcome to neutral and allied 
governments to know that such statement 
is being issued. The fact that it is wholly 
unofficial makes it independent. 
Recent issues of the monthly statement 
have included reports from the U.S.S.R. 
which indicated since April that there 
was no probability of an agreement be- 
tween the Western Powers and Russia. 
The reports from special observers in 
the Turkish Hinterland, the Balkans, 
France, Germany, the Baltic States, the 
Scandinavian countries, Spain, Italy, and 
the Near East have become well known. 
EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
The Lord Phillimore, M.C., Mr. Victor Raikes, M.P., 
The Earl of Mansfield, Captain A. R. Wise, M.P., 
Mr. W. Nunn (former M.P. for Whitehaven), Mr. 
Kenneth De Courcy (Editor). 


The subscription rate is 24s. per annum for the 
twelve regular issues. Supplementary issues are 


not charged for. Back numbers, and current 
numbers, are available at 2s. per copy. U.S.A. 
and Canadian Subscription : Ten dollars. 


The Secretary, Imperial Policy Group, 13, 
Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W.|I. 


Please send me the Memorandum for one 
year, for which | enclose 24s. 
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“50%, of our pipe-smokers 


Mess Overseas * 






smoke one or other of 
your Barneys brands.” 


From an R.A.F. station in the 
Near East came the letter 
from which we have quoted. 
It certainly is a remarkable 
tribute when half the pipe- 
men in a Mess smoke some 
particular Tobacco. Yet we 
know of one case where ail 
the pipe-smokers in an Army 
Mess were converted to 
Barneys by an enthusiast. 


“Wonderful Tobacco” is how 
this R.A.F. smoker describes 
his favourite brand ...though 
we must 


admit that the 






¥K THREE STRENGTHS : 
Barneys (medium), Parsons 
Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full) 
--.all equally good, all packed 
in the Barneys “ EverFresh” Tin 
which ensures Factory - freshness 
everywhere. Home price of each 
t/sd. oz. Also packed in handy 
“ Reapy-Fiiys” for perfect pipe- 
filling: Cartons of 12, 1/sd. 


most wonderful thing about 
Barneys is the enthusiasm 
of the men who smoke it... 
that cheery brotherhood of 
sportsmen who have spread 
the fame of Barneys to 
the ends of all the Earth. 


If you are seeking the Tobacco 
that measures up in smoking 
satisfaction to all that a good 
tobacco should...try Barneys 
next time. One of its three 
strengths may suit you better 
than any tobacco you have 
ever smoked. 


Barneys Virginia—a high-class 


, Cigarette in every- 
10 tor 7 thing but price. 









(253) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne @ 
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“Wully ” (Sir William Robertson, the second vital figure in 
the book), the formula had been watered down, it left the 
position too delicately poised for permanence. 

In his introduction Mr. Churchill attempts to offset the 
criticism of Mr. Lloyd George by introducing the facts of 
Russia’s falling out of the War and America’s entry into it. 
But both were subsequent to the Prime Minister’s decision. If 
it be true that “the means for a successful offensive in 1917 
did not exist,” it is not particularly convincing to suggest that 
Nivelle’s offensive was to be carricd out by French troops, 
since the first proposals at Calais might have fatally involved 
the British Army in its failure. As it was, we suffered much 
in the sequel. It would seem more reasonable to conclude that 
the Prime Minister, not long in the saddle, had not then so 
experienced a hand on the reins. In the second phase of these 
delicate discussions it is clear that his action was much less 
open to criticism 

These problems are not directly posed by General Spears, 
but everywhere they pierce through his story. The relations 
of politicians and soldiers, and of soldiers of one race to those of 
an ally, are merely aspects of the human side of the War which 
dominates all mechanism and material; and human nature, 
in times of crisis, reacts in a way that by normal standards is 
incalculable. In the strains set up by the War the strategy of 
an ally may be less objectionable than his stance or stature. 
Nivelle would consider no view but his own. He fascinated, 
but could not impose discipline on his own subordinates. But 
to the British Commander-in-Chief and his staff, tempera- 
mentally so different, all Nivelle’s faults lay bare. His obsti- 
nate refusal to face the facts made them fear the worst—and, 
in the event, the worst happened. 

General Spears’ story has some of the atmosphere of great 
tragedy. The human actors, with their qualities, their errors 
and their malice, carry the spectator through the victory of 
Arras and the poignant scenes in the territory abandoned by 
the Germans to the climax in the follies, the terrors and the 
misery of the battle of the Aisne. It is an impressive canvas. 
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Uncle Silas 

My Uncle Silas. By H. E. Bates. 108. 64) 
Mr. Bates’s Uncle Silas made his bow some five or six Yeary 
ago—a crusty, tippling reprobate, devoted to his garden~ip 
a short story called The Lily. At intervals other aspects df 
his character were developed in further sketches and stories, 
and now he makes an imposing appearance as the Subject of 
a collection of fourteen tales, of which about half are ney 
In a short preface Mr. Bates describes the origins of thy 
many-sided character, whom he now reveals himself, as gy 
had rather imagined, to have drawn from the life. His name 
was Joseph Betts, and he lived in a part of that wood 
Midland country—to be precise, in Bedfordshire—which jg 
the setting of almost all Mr. Bates’s best writing. He was 
Mr. Bates’s great-uncle, and these stories derive either from 
Joseph Betts’s own mouth, or from Mr. Bates’s childhood 
recollections, or from the fond legends with which th 
reputation of every rural character worth the name in tim 
becomes encrusted. Uncle Silas certainly deserved a book tp 
himself, and Mr. Bates was wise to choose a series of stories 
rather than a novel in which to set him. It would be difficuk 
for the most gifted novelist to avoid making a lush family 
portrait out of such a figure ; using the form of the short story, 
Mr. Bates is like a photographer able to snapshot his model 
from a number of different angles. Seen from a dozen places 
Uncle Silas remains much more vivid and alive than he would 
have been set formally in a solid frame. 

It is true that some of the stories, read by themselves, would 
seem a little thin—Sas and Goliath, for example, an illys. 
tration of Silas’s inventiveness in the form of a description of 
how he challenged and outwitted a boxing champion, which, 
unlike most of Mr. Bates’s work, makes all its effect on the 
surface ; or The Race, which is similar in theme and illus. 
trates Silas’s craftiness even more emphatica'ly. But even 
these—the two weakest stories—contribute something to the 
general effect which the book as a whole creates—a picture 
not only of a single character, but of a way of life and ofa 
countryside. These stories are not published with any pre- 
tence that they represent Mr. Bates’s most serious work ; they 
are primarily written not to move, but to entertain ; but it is 
Mr. Bates’s most enviable gift as a writer that even when he 
is frankly amusing himself with light exercises the astonishing 
sensibility which is his particular merit never flags ; he shows 
the commonplaces of country life more clearly, freshly and 
delicately than they have been shown before, and gives the 
fantastic and the bizarre precisely their proper emphasis. No 
other living writer, given an ancestor like Joseph Betts, could 
have contrived out of his reminiscences such a consistently 
lively and evocative ‘creation. 

My Uncle Silas is elegantly produced, and decorated with 
drawings by Mr. Edward Ardizzone which perfectly match 
the text. It is an agreeable possession. 


(Jonathan Cape. 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


FICTION 


Grey Birds. By Arthur van Schendel. 
Stephens. (Routledge. 7s. 6d. 
The Green Tree and the Dry. 
7s. 6d.) 
Sanda Mala. By Maurice Collis. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
IN my experience of fiction-reviewing._ I do not think tha 
until now I have found a new novel which I could commend 
to all readers, feeling certain that those who could not read it 
or reading, were not moved and searched by it, would & 
shown up and to be condoled with, whatever their arguments 
of defence or attack. But here is that novel—Grey Birds, by 
Arthur van Schendel, and translated from the Dutch 
M. S. Stephens. It is the first of this master’s works © 
appear in English; but now that so good a beginning has beet 
made we must hope that in due course many more volumes o 
his work will be made available to us. 

Before attempting to describe the book, perhaps I should 
qualify my condemnation of hypothetical skippers or noi 
readers of it by saying that it cannot be measured by lending 
library tests and so, whereas its classic quiet and its ums 
lenting sadness may seem impossible today or unallurng 
tomorrow, there yet must be in every sane adult life an hout 
on which Grey Birds will lay its imprint memorably, som 
what as when we were younger a line of Virgil, pezhaps 


Translated by M. S. 


By Morchard Bishop. (Cape. 
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Obtainable at all chemists in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 
2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 
The F ! Trade Marks of Genatosan Ltd 
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Then, life was natural, simple and full. To-day 
it is complicated, exhausting and nerve-racking. 
Your body is fighting an unequal struggle. 
Luckily, as the article below shows, ‘ Sanatogen” 
Nerve-Tonic Food can restore the balance. 


How to 
win UOWL ‘war 
In warfare, every new oiten- 


+] 
of nerves 
sive weapon is quickly met by an 


effective method of defence. Poison gas brings the gas mask, 
more perfect aeroplanes are countered by bigger and better 
anti-aircraft guns, and so on. Luckily, science has already 
perfected an antidote to the latest form of warfare—the 
war of nerves. It is called ‘ Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food. 
During the last war a Cabinet Minister told the House of Commons 
that ‘ Sanatogen’ “is a national necessity for preserving good 
nerves. 

To-day, his statement is supported by more than 25,000 doctors 
who have written in praise of ‘Sanatogen’. Ask your doctor 
about the effects of continued nervous strain. He will tell you 
that the strain can only be countered by adequate nerve-nourish- 
ment ; that this nourishment is best supplied by organic phos- 
phorus and protein. 

*Sanatogen ’ Nerve-Tonic Food gives these elements in their 
simplest, most readily assimilable form—a form so pure and so 
easily digested that it can be taken, with benefit, by everyone— 
even invalids, small children and diabetics. Just as ‘ Gen- 
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asprin’ is accepted by the medical profession as the finest and 
most efficacious of all brands of analgesics, so is ‘ Sanatogen ’ 
recognised as being pre-eminent in its field. 
If your nerves are getting the better of you, start a course of | 
*Sanatogen ’ Nerve-Tonic Food at once. But don’t wait until 
the enemy's attack has weakened you. Start building youi 
defence line now. By putting yourself and your family on an | 
eight weeks’ course at once, you will be safely entrenched | 
chind a wall of assured resistance. Buy a family jar to-day 
snconge ome 





Tests prove that ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic 
Food builds rich, red biood. 


swarve- i I 1 has been used in the treatment of ¢f-— : 
enzmia reported by—M.D., M.B., D.P.H 


It st after 


ther 
c crea 


one month’s use of ‘ Sanatogen’ 
e in red cells from three million 
and a half million per c.mm. The 9 
c g ng of the treatment showed only {i iM 
. 1t the end of a course of ‘Sanatogen’ J 
Nerve-] Food, 87° 
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GOLD HOARD IN 
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There’s FOOD in the gold of the tropic 
sunshine—that’s what you get in every j 1b. 
block of Cadbury’s Bournville Chocolate 


T’S proving a trying case. Plaintiff’s K.C. is a pompous 

ass, and the jury looks half-witted. Ah well, things will 
be better after a quick bite into that carefully concealed block 
of Cadbury’s Bournville Chocolate. This delicious sunshine 
chocolate is a secret vice with men. And a very good vice, 
too. Bournville Chocolate is rich in iron and other valuable 
minerals. It contains extra supplies of carbohydrates for 
quick energy, and the sunshine Vitamin ‘D.’ The sunshine 
in Bournville bucks you up—you can taste it at the very first 
bite. Get it at your nearest sweetshop. Look for the 


famous red packet. 


HERE'S THE SECRET OF THAT 
FAMOUS PLAIN FLAVOUR 


You can taste the real chocolate 
flavour in Bournville. ‘That’s 
because Cadbury’s use only the 
finest beans, and blend them 
according to a secret recipe that 
gives the full flavour to the 
chocolate. Men particularly 
like this exclusive flavour. Ask 
for Bournville. If you prefer 
you can buy it blended with 
Fruit and Nut or with Whole 
Roasted Almonds. Luscious 
little nuggets of taste em- 
bedded in the rich chocolate 
—and extra nourishment too! 


CADBURY’S 


BOURNVILLE 
rum ~GHOCOLATE 


FLAVOUR 
It’s chocolate—it’s FOOD 


Qu MADE AT BOURNVILLE, THE FACTORY IN A GARDEN 
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sealed us to acceptance of eternal things, or as a parable of the 
New Testament illumined and simplified morality 

Not that there is any specific simplification of moral values 
here, or any claim for it. But following the greatest examples, 
and as Saint Teresa attempted to illustrate the mystical ecstasy 
by metaphors of kitchen and garden, so this Dutch writer pre- 
sents the eternal, unresolved theme of Stoicism, or rather of 
victorious virtue in an unbelieving and savagely ill-rewarded 
Christian, by framing it within the simplest possible pattern 
of frugal labouring life. 

The story is that of the Book of Job, the devices of which 
are lightly and humbly adjusted to a plot which is, of course, 
much more quiet and unassuming than the patriarch’s. A 
Dutch boy, humble and having to be assisted by charitable 
people, dreams of becoming a botanist, but has to earn his 
living as a market-gardener. From childhood he notices the 
inexorability of events against human will, but though faith in 
the Providence of his tradition forsakes him early, he de- 
velops neither arrogance nor self-pity. He possesses natural 
goodness and, innocently armed in it, he walks upright through 
a life of mounting sorrow to a culminating tragedy which 
neither defeats him nor leads him to the faith which his three 
friends, his “ comforters,” desire him to find as the resolution 
of his story. He cannot forsake his humble integrity, but 
neither can he altogether, throughout his irrational trials, 
shake off the idea that an evil genius pursues him in the 
person of his stepbrother, whom he once accidentally injured 
and who is, indeed, the author of his most heavy sorrows. But 
he cannot escape either into the luxury of this superstition 
or into self-pity before the feet of God. He is bound by his 
conviction of blind patience and, at the end, “late as it is, I 
still have to work, for my daughter.” 

The story is timeless and noble. It is unpretentious ; it 
has irony and even a wintry humour. It sets down the full 
pain and cycle of life without an unnecessary stress, placing 
its personal events into relation with the eternal question of 
the fall of the sparrow as naturally as it stretches the little 
meat rows and furrows of a market-garden under the vast, 
milky skies of Vermeer. And to praise the faultless manner 
of its translation into English would seem as if to separate 
the bark from the tree ; I cannot imagine how a very difficult 
task could have been better done. 

Any ordinarily entertaining novel is bound to be flat and 
unprofitable when read in the same week as such a work as 
Grey Birds, but The Green Tree and the Dry, by Mr. Mor- 
chard Bishop, has actually a certain freshness of manner and 
shape. It tells, perhaps a little too facetiously, in its first 
pages, of the rise to a very limited and dull success as a play- 
wright of an insurance clerk, and shows how, safely retired 
into Devon with his limitations, his neat income and his 
prospect of lifelong idleness, he attempts to get himself dully 
married. But an impulse prompts him to read the letters and 
look through the souvenirs of a love of long ago, when he was 
twenty-one. So the author reconstructs what was done in the 
green tree, and one reader certainly found it rather shy- 
making, as we used to say. But tenacious as all reviewers 
must be, I found when I had gone through the endurance 
test of the dead Katherine—were we really as embarrassing 
as that in 1924?—that Mr. Bishop made his point—that dread- 
ful, wordy, crude and sentimental as the days of salad were, 
yet they were, they are, the best days of any life, at any level. 
The moral is “ give me back, give me back the wild freshness 
of morning,” even if it has to be as wildly fresh as 1924. I 
expect Mr. Bishop is too right. 

Sanda Mala is light reading of the easiest kind—a very 
brightly coloured fairy tale. An unknown painter who in 
youth, funnily enough, used to dream about a half-visible 
Burmese girl, is summoned suddenly to Burma, all expenses 
paid, and with a good commission to paint the portraits of an 
aristocratic, not to say royal, Burmese family. Thereafter, 
with a great deal of light comedy and picturesqueness, and 
with a few little ups and downs to give body to an idle dream, 
he woos and wins the hitherto half-invisible Burmese girl, who 
is immensely rich and very delightful. He plays for his own 
side, incidentally, by becoming a lord half-way through the 
story. And everything ends most entertainingly in an all- 
night gala on the island hill of Patit. Scenery and character 
are gracefully touched in, and one Irish reader was reminded 
sometimes of the saying that the Burmese are “ the Irish of the 
East.” Is Mr. Collis then its Somerville and Ross? 

Kate O'BRIEN. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


SOONER than most of us expected we are back on q > 

cent. Bank Rate, and the City is filled with whispering y 
the coming loan-flotation. The Bank Rate move wa; P 
course, overdue in the technical sense, open market rates in 
Lombard Street having already left the 3 per cent. off 
minimum high and dry. I still feel, however, that this rap; 
return to the pre-war bedrock level is Whitehall’s rath. 
than Threadneedle Street’s doing. Obviously, the cheap. 
money school at the Treasury are well and truly in th 
saddle, and if interest rates are not successfully held dow, 
it will not be for any want of trying. For the moment gi. 
edged stocks are hesitant, but that is not surprising after ty 
recent almost perpendicular rise. Some of the short-term 
speculators are taking their profits, and potential buyers ay 
restrained. Will the rise be resumed? I think it will, gives 
anything like a reasonable chance, by which I mean thy 
fresh support will develop unless there is some really advery 
news from the war front. After all, the Treasury need ng 
be in any hurry to launch its first loan operation, and it wij 
be only according to plan if the market is now hotted up 
to ensure success for a loan on really economical terms, 


+ * * * 
A HIGH TRUST YIELD 


I see there is some support in the market for Ever Ready 
(Great Britain) 5s. ordinary shares around 25s. following 
the interim dividend statement. This company’s financial 
year runs to March 31st, and in maintaining the 
interim at 1I§ per cent. the board state that bus- 
ness for the six months ended September  3oth, 
1939, has been satisfactory. That period did no 
include any war-time experience, and I should imagine that 
as a manufacturer of electric batteries and torches the Ever 
Ready Company is now doing a record trade. On the ex 
port side, of course, there must be difficulties, but I shall be 
surprised if under present conditions the board does not find 
it possible to restore the old dividend rate of 35 per cent, 
which was steadily maintained—there was a 10 per cent 
cash bonus as well in 1937—until 1939. The company has 
immense reserves, amounting to over {£1,000,000, and is 
well placed in relation to Excess Profits Tax. On the assump- 
tion that the 35 per cent. dividend is restored the §s. shares, 
at 25s., will give the generous yield of 7 per cent. 

I feel, however, that for those who are impressed by the 
Ever Ready trading prospect but dislike putting all their eggs 
in one basket, the {1 ordinary shares of the Ever Ready 
Trust offer the more attractive medium. This trust is of 
the orthodox management type with virtually the whole of 
its investments in the British Empire. Most of the invest- 
ments are in ordinary shares, which, apart from a substantial 
holding in the Ever Ready Company, are well spread over 
the industrial field. At March 31st, 1939, the capital position 
was very strong, net assets having a market value of 
£378,425, against the issued capital of £300,000. Since that 
date there has been a moderate fall in industrial share values, 
but it is worth noting that Ever Ready ordinaries, in which 
the trust has a substantial holding, have actually risen from 
21s. 9d. to 25s. It is virtually certain, therefore, that there 
is still a surplus of market values over the trust’s capital 


As to income, Ever Ready Trust has earned between 9 and 
10 per cent. and paid an 8 per cent. dividend in each of the 
past three years, and has just maintained the 3 per cent 
interim for the year ending March 31st next. Oddly 
enough, the trust’s £1 ordinaries are quoted at par to yield 
8 per cent., which is 1 per cent. more than can be had on 
the equity of the trading company. I think they are a gow 
high-yielding investment. 

* * 7 + 


MUFULIRA PROFITS AND TAXES 


Among the Rhodesian copper producers, all of which 
end their financial years on June 30th, much the most 


(Continued on page 632) 
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Life assurance in war time 


Under most of our schemes we grant 
policies at normal rates with a reduction 


in benefits on death during hostilities. 


Ask for particulars. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office : 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
West End Office : 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital - a oe ose £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund wes £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve... int on ont «» £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received 
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Is there a single citizen of this country who could assess in 
terms of money the debt he or she personally owes to the fighting 


men of the three Services? They are dedicating their lives to 
defend us. At the very least, we can and must do something to 
lessen the hardships and discomforts of active service. The 
National Y.M.C.A. War Service Fund provides the opportunity. 
The Y.M.C.A. is already in action. 


WE ARE COMMITTED TO SPEND £200,000 art once 


Plans are well advanced for the erection of the first 50 
huts, rest rooms and welfare centres in camps, 
barracks and isolated defence posts all over the country. 
Each hut costs from £1,250to £2,000 to erect and equip. 
WILL YOU HELP ? Do not let the size of the task 

* deter you. If everybody helps, 
the small contributions will mount up with the larger ones 
and the necessary sum can be found. In the last war the 
Y.M.C.A. was able to provide 10,000 centres. They were 
organized on every front where British forces were engaged. 
We shell do it again—with your help. 


THE NATIONAL Y.M.C.A. WAR SERVICE FUND \/ 
To The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Athlone, K.G., G.C.B. 112, Gt. Russell St., J 


President: National Y.M.C.A. War Service Fund London, W.c.1. 












to the National Y.M.C.A. 


I am glad to contribute £ 
War Service Fund 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. Established 1880. 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund . - - - » 139,650,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 
7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 








H. KANO, London Manager. 








IMPERIAL CANCER © 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., 
Chairman of the Executive C 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., 
Honorary Treasurer 


SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of 
Physicians of London and the Roval College 
as a centre for research and information on 
Research Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic investigation 
of the disease in man and animals. The work of this Fund and of 
other gre: entres of research has inc sed our knowledge f the 
origin and natu f cancer and has so altered our < that the 
disease 1s now cur © in imecreasing numt Our prev iS accommoda- 
tion has become too limited and we have recently built new modern 
laboratories to ext the s ‘ f ir investigations The income 
from investments wment Fund is sufficient to cover the 
total annus ext ture nd hel $s urgently receded ¢t ect the 
heavy additional t of expan 

egacies are earnestly solicited, and should be sent to the 
Honorary Treasurer, Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


P.C. 
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NEXT CONCERT rHURSDAY 2.30 


SIR 


NOVEMBER it 
THOMAS BEECHAM, Bart. 
s nres., 4 from Keith Prov RB Office, Queen's 


., 73. 6d Bo Si, T 
Hall, and Agents 
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SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 
KEITH DOTGLAS AND OWEN MASI 

ROYAL PHILHARM( 

oF ADLER'S. WELL 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


SITNDAY N \ 


INIC SOCTETY., 
CONGERTS AT 2. 


NOVEMBER 


30. 


AN CROSS, MOISEIWITS(¢ 
: \ LS SYMPHONY one 
SIR HENRY J. WOOD. 
NOVE) R 12 STRATTON 
OHN WRIGH' OWEN IASI 
NOVEMBER MENGES SEXT! 
NOVEMBER 26 ENGES QUART! 
IBER CYRIL SMITH. 
WELLS SYMPHONY ORCHII 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT. 
5 5 is. Gd. I (at doo 
Keit Prowse, usual 


SADLI 


oO! 


ARTI 


DEC} 
SADLER’S 
Res., 7s. 6d., 5s. 64., 
s. Box Office r’s Wells, 

IBBS & TILLET!I 124, igmore Street, W.1 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
~ ~ smATO}! tet ete la . wKO , 
EMERGENCY CONCERTS SOCIETY 
Cor Parry Opera Theatr 

NOVEMBER 8th, 

AND THE LYRA HARP QUARTET. 
NOVEMBER 15th 
AND THI 
NOVEMBER 22nd, 

THE ENGLISH ENSEMBLE 
NOVEMBER 29th, 

AND THE STRATTON 
DECEMBER 6th, 
GERORGE PARKER AND THE GRINKE TRIO 
Open to member nly Subscription for the series, £1 Is 
tary, Royal ¢ ege of Emergency Concerts Sox 
rt Road, South Kensington, 7 


nres 


rts in the at 5 pu or 


ROY HENDERSON 


LANCE DOSSOR MENGES QUARTET. 


ERIC GREENE 


ANGUS MORRISON QUARTET. 


to the 
Prince 


Apply 
iety, 


Music, 
S.W 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 630) 


successful last year was Mufulira Copper Mines. This jg 
a rapidly developing company and its quota arrangements 
enabled it to make up for lower prices by increased produc. 
tion. Thus Mufulira alone among the Rhodesian producer 
earned an increased profit. After making an allowance of 
£130,000, against £115,000, for replacements reserve, pe 
profit increased by £73,252 to £1,041,431. Maufulira jg 
a private company, 64 per cent. of whose capital is held by 
Rhodesian Selection Trust and 32 per cent. by Rhokan 
Corporation, but the partners were not able to participate 
in its progress, for Mufulira had to provide £459,000, 
against £270,000, for taxation and is paying the same diyi. 
dend as a year ago. Nevertheless, the directors of Rhodesian 
Selection Trust are sufficiently confident of the Mufulir 
company’s continued progress to draw upon the holdi 
company’s undivided profits in order to raise the dividend 
from 1§ per cent. to 16} per cent. 


From the chairman’s statement it appears that since the 
outbreak of war Mufulira has raised its rate of production 
from 5,051 tons of copper a month to 5,500 tons. These 
figures have grown in the same proportion as those of Roan 
Antelope Copper Mines, which were recently announced, 
and they strengthen the impression that the copper mines 
have at some time since the outbreak of war raised their 
production from 105 per cent. to 11§ per cent. But the 
statement which Mr. A. Chester Beatty circulates in place 
of his usual address to the shareholders of Rhodesian Selec- 
tion Trust shows that as matters now stand both companies 
are very badly placed in relation of Excess Profits Tax 
Mufulira Copper Mines had not reached full production 
during the basis years, and there is at present no provision 
which would relieve Rhodesian Selection Trust from paying 
Excess Profits Tax again on earnings which have already 
been taxed in the operating company. 


COMPANY MEETING 





BOOKER BROS., McCONNELL 


CORENTYNE MERGER APPROVED 


AN extraordinary general meeting of Booker Bros., McConnell and 
Co., Ltd., was held on Monday, October 3oth, at 14, Trinity Square, 
London, E.C., to consider resolutions increasing the capital and 
approving an agreement for amalgamation with the Corentyne Sugar 
Company, Ltd. 


Sir Alfred P. Sherlock (the chairman) said that this was not 
a new idea, but was to some extent the result of the friendly 
relations which had existed between the two companies for many 
years and the logical outcome of present-day conditions in British 
Guiana, where they were faced with increased taxation and labour 
difficulties. The amalgamation would strengthen their manage- 
ment, and they welcomed Mr. C. A. Campbell and Mr. E. R. 
Campbell to the board. Then it would consolidate their position 
in the Colony, where the amalgamated company would represent 
ibout two-thirds of the sugar industry instead of about half, as 
they now did. Another great gain would be the substantial econo- 
mies which would result—it was _just as easy to sell 120, 
of sugar as 90,000—and they also eliminated possible competition 


% tons 


They proposed to exchange for every 12 shares of $1 each of the 
Corentyne company two 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares 
of £1 each and one fully paid Ordinary share of £1. If the amal- 
gamation scheme was approved, the board had agreed to purchase 
the goodwill of Curtis Campbell and Co.’s business in London for 
20,000 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares or a payment in 
cash of £25,000, and had also arranged to take over the business of 
a subsidiary, Campbell Bros., Carter and Co., Ltd., at a price to be 
decided three years hence by their respective accountants, but not 
to exceed {2 for every £1 share. 

The assets which they were taking over were more than twice 
the amount of the proposed new issue, while the estimated profits 
amounted to rather more than three times the interest reauired t0 
meet the dividend on those shares. The proposed scheme would 
put the company into the position of being one of the leading sugaf 
companies. 

The resolutions were carried unanimously, and the proposed 
increase of capital was approved at a separate meeting of te 
Preference shareholders. 
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REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 6 


prizes were Offered for the best list of six English words or 
phrases the use of which should be discontinued ; competitors 
were asked to give short reasons for their dislikes. Most 
of the entries received were clearly inspired by something 
approaching passion rather than any mere taste for pedantic 
accuracy. Expressions tainted with refinement, such as “ ever 
a commence,” “lounge,” “ paying guests ” and “ pleased 
to meet you” got a thin time, though it is pleasant to be able 
to record that no one wasted his shot on the obsolete 
“serviette.” | Neologisms like “talkie” and “hike” were 
common objects of protest, and “ intrigue,” in the sense of “to 
“awful,” “ residence ” (meaning “a house ”) and the 
“ definitely ” were frequently and justly proscribed. 
‘ideology,” “categorically,” “ propaganda” and 
recurred in many entries ; “ esquire,” “ papist ” 
and “totalitarian” attracted some _ hostile 
atention. Mr. B. Glover objected to the expression “ The 
John Buchan of this War,” which, as he correctly observed, 
has already been applied by reviewers to half a dozen authors, 
and there was a wistful entry from a gentleman in Dublin 
whose list of good words gone to the bad began with “‘ lunch’ 
_why not the proper ‘luncheon ’?” and ended with “ ‘tennis,’ 
wrongly used to mean * lawn-tennis.’” Miss G. Pitt pleasantly 
defined “ pawky” as “conjuring up a revolting picture of a 
verbose pig in a kilt”; there was an ingenious but perhaps 


> « 


interest,” 
ubiquitous 
“ Slogan,” 
“ proletariat ” 
and “popish ’ 


“se 


belated entry from Mr. W. R. E. Stephenson pillorying the 
yocabulary of Mr. Waugh’s Bright Young Things, and a 


gentleman who asked for his name to be suppressed evoked 
a deep sympathy in the judge by submitting an annotated 
paragraph from the Daily Express’s prose stylist, Mr. William 


Hickey. The first prize is awarded to Mr. E. H. Holthouse, 
whose list contains no word appearing in any other entry, 
and the second to the Rev. J. S. MacArthur. 

FIRST PRIZE 


Comestibles—Lengthy and superfluous substitute for “food ” 


or “ viands.” 


Decontanunate.—A recent nvention : leng thy, ugly, and super- 
fluous to “ disinfect,” “cleanse,” or « clean.” 

Desuetude.—Superfluous: “«isuse” enough whether as sub- 
stantive or verb. 


Envisage-—A modern and unnecessary substitute for “ regard,” 
“consider,” or “ contemplate.” 
Mentality.—A modern and unnecessary substitute for “ mind,” 
“disposition,” or “ idiosyncrasy.’ 
Meticulous.—Always used in wrong sense as substitute for 
“scrupulous,” “ punctilious,” “exact,” instead of in 1s proper 


about.” 
E. H. HOLTHOUSE. 


meaning (if used at all) of “ being in anxiety 


SECOND PRIZE. 

Definitely —The notion that a statement or a promise requires 
the backing of this word makes its use ethically as well as aestheti- 
cally objectionable. 

Abysmal, -ly.—Allowable in certain contexts, e.g., “ abysmal 
ignorance * as a word-picture of a state of mind into which one may 
cast the longest plumb-line without ever reaching a piece of 
knowledge, but the falsely analogical “abysmally wrong” is 
intolerable 

Lousy.—Now that this adjective bids fair to rival the gentility 
of “bloody” it has lost its savour and ought to be cast on the 
dunghill 


Of that ilk.—Almost invariably misused as meaning “of that 


sort” with an implication of disparagement. Its proper use is to 
denote a gentleman whose surname and the title of whose estate 
are the same. 

Ideology—A _ slipshod way of indicating a set of political or 


social opinions with which the speaker disagrees. 
Complex.—A_ pseudo-intellectual affectation of familiarity with 
modern psychology which the user of this word can rarely claim. 
J. S. MacARTHUR. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000, 000; Paid-up Capital, 
84,000,000 ; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
—£12,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
Btates and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
fesued—available throughout the World. BILLS are purchased or sent for 
Collection DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 
Mecertained o application. 








EAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, Looms, aS. 
WEST END AGENCY : 15 CARLOS PLA( 1. 
WESTMINSTER 7.30 (ex Mon.), Wed., Th., Sat. 2.30 


* PRIESTLEY’S BRILLIANT PLAY.”—News Chronicle, 


MUSIC AT NIGHT 


“SUCH VENTURES AS THIS MUST BE CARRIED TO SUCCESS.” 
e's 2/6 bkle Tic O78%.) —Daily 


Telegraph. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD — No. 35 


(A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 


solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to 


“¢ 


appearing below 


Srossword Puzzle, 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday. 
The name of the winner will be published 


be opened. Envelopes should be marked 
” and should be received not later than first post on Wednesday. No 


Solutions should be on the form 
im our next issue, 


Envelopes contaimneg solutions must bear a three-hal/penny stamp, otherw’se they are 


sure 


harged on delinery. 


Solutions from the 


U.S.A. cannot 6: accepted.| 
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ACROSS 

Emma's protégé 
words) (7, 5) 
A sidesman 
One must be very 
get this (7) 

A stale roll for a dance (10) 
Source of Ruskin’'s ethics (4) 
By Lytton but not Strachey 
th) 


(two 


unmanned (6) 
exalted to 


et furnished with 


a bridge (8) 
liquidation (two 


A ZOO In 
words) (5, 3) 
They get capped (6) 
‘‘She makes her immemorial 

She keeps her shadowy 
kine "’ (4) 


A niche for the last word 
near St. Paul's (two words) 
(4, 6) 

One provides this addition 


with a will (7) 

It gives out a groan (6) 

No wonder the Americans 
think their flag simply 
heavenly (12) 


DOWN 
to do the puzzle 
again? (7). 

— knelt at her feet, and 
felt her sway more fruitful 
of life than spring "’ (5). 





. A hanger-on (6). 
Permitted in markets (8). 

. Garment from goat (4). 
* Would we not shatter it to 
bits and then Remould it 
nearer to the —?" 


(two words) (6, 6). 


8. Coupled with the stars by 
O'Casey (6) 

11. No cat is moral this will 
show (12) 

14. A penny would make her a 
cheat (4) 

16. Relish (4) 

18. ‘‘No coward soul is mine. 
No in the world's 


storm-troubled sphere" (8) 
20. A girl gets round a fellow, 
this is her name (6). 
22. Like a hub (7). 
23. It takes a good pitcher to do 


this successfully (6) 
26. Anagram of five letters of 
29 (5) 


27. Tail from the escutcheon (4). 
SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 34 
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SOLUTION ee WEEK. 


The winner of Crossword No. 34 is 
St. 


Mary’s, Stevenage. 


Miss D. Search, 


—The CORNHILL— 


for NOVEMBER 


THE 
REVERIE: 
DICEY GOES A RIDIN’: 


Contains the 


Continuation of the late 


QUEEN MARIE OF ROUMANIA'S Autobiography 


MY MISSION: II. 


At 


Buckingham Palace. 


Other articles are: 


SPIRIT OF 
A Poem 
A Story 


THE BELLS OF SHANDON 


BUSH BABIES—BLACK AND WHITE 


HARBOUR CHILDREN 


I SHALL 


REMEMBER: A Poem 


LETTERS TO A CHILD 


MARGERY’S HOME-COMING: A Story 


POOR PUSS-CAT 


AMONG THE OUTER WAYS: A Poem 
CONQUISTADOR—Portrait of a Bushman 
THE COLLECTING OF BOOK-PLATES 
CANDIDA: 


A Sonnet 


O’LEARY’S WIG: A Story 


A 


RECOGNITION: 


TI 


BY THE 


DAY ON THE GELL HORN 
A Poe 

iE STONE AGE IN BRITAIN 
WAY 





LONDON: 





OUR CONFLIOT 


JOHN MURRAY 


Elizabeth Temple Wells 
Hilda 7 Hammond 
A. G@. Strong 

b onstance Craig 

P. Dalzel Job 

K. @. Sullivan 

Dr. M. R. James 
Evelyn Ley 

BE. Lawrence 

Freya Stark 

Ernestine Hill 

G. H. Viner 
Marguerite Johansen 
Fergusson Maclay 

A. Hyatt King 

Reyner Barton 

Harold Shelton 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
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PURELY PERSONAL 





ROSS-WORD Puzzle Solution. 

Buy him a box of King Six 
Cigars and there will be no cross 
words. King Six Cigars are 64d. 
each. 

















RATES 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ; 74% for 26; and 10% 
for $2. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL — 


RBY and Joan their latest move 
He smokes TOM LONG and both approve. 


Ds 


I \ETECTIVES.—Divorce. "Private Enquiries, etc. 
Moderate, Consultation free.— UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
Tives (Estab. 1929), 


12 Henrietta St.,.W.2. TEM. 8594 
GHE TLAND Knitwear. Pullovers and Cardigans, 
\ all colours, including khaki and navy Shawls, 
Rugs, Tweeds, etc. Remnant parcels of yarn for knitted 


bedspreads.— Mrs. HAMILTON, Voe, Shetland. 


(ZOURED MILK v. CONSTIPATION, COLITIS, 
Acidity, &c. Inquire re METCHNIKOFP’S Food, 
New Research COMPANY, 3 Normandy, Guildford. 


JOLUNTARY WOMAN worker wanted for Settle- | 
ment in East End. Able to pay £2 2s. a week for | 
a a. Miss Scott, Ratcliff Settlement, Stepney, 


c.14. 

Ww ILL you send us money to buy materials to make 
up for the services. Women ready to work.— 

Miss Scott, Ratcliff Settlement, Stepney, E.14 | 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


] yISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID | 
ASSOCIATION 


LADY PARALYSED with only £21 p.a. Funds for | 
invalid comforts, nourishment, &c., urgently required | 
(Case 159). PLEASE HELP us to continue to care | 
for her and hundreds of other poor helpless invalid 
ladies. 

Appeal S | 


74 Brook Green, London, Ww 6. 


“LECTURES 


YOUTH PLACE ETHICAL > SOCIETY, Conway 
\ Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn.—Sunday,Novem- | 
ber 5, at 11 a.m., Dr. C. BE. M. Joad, M.A.,: “ Plato | 
Comments on Communism.” Admission free. Visitors 
welcome. 


CINEMAS 
GADEMY C IN 
Oxford Street. Ger. 298 
BY SPECIAL LICENCE, 
The Greatest Film of our Time. 


PROFESSOR MAMLOCK (A. London). 
An Unforgettable Experience. 


} ERKELEY Cinema, Berkeley Street. ~ May. 8505. 
FERNANDEL in “IGNACE” (A). The Rol- 
licking Adventures of France’s Conscript No. 1. 


oo ——EE 


EDUCATIONAL 
 VENING COURSES. 


EMA 





The LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE (University of London) has 
resumed its teaching for evening students at CANTER- 
BURY HALL, CARTWRIGHT GARDENS, W.C.1. 
(EUSton §§26). Students wishing to continue or 
study for the degrees of B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Com., LL. 
for higher degrees or for the Dipk ma in Public 
Administration, should register immediately. Courses 
ere available also for occasional students not wishing to 
read for a degree or diploma.—WaLter ADAMs, Secre- 
tary, London School of Economics, New Court, Peter- 
house, Cambridge. 





i 


When making 
your will, 
please remember 
the 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE BLIND 


to which the blind 
population of the 
country constantly 
turns for help. 


Donations, subscriptions, enquiries : 
Captain Sir Beachcroft Towse, V.C., 
Chairman, National Institute for the 
Blind (Registered under the Blind 
Persons Act, 1920) at this address, 
224 Great Portland St., London, W. 


McN. 3181 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


YDINBURGH COLLEGE 
4 


OF ART. 


ANDREW GRANT SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Board of Management may award in March, 
1940, four Scholarships of £45 to £80 per annum for 

hree to five years for admission in October, 1940. 
r candidates must be under the age of 19 on 1st October, 
1940, and must show evidence of exceptional artistic 
ability. One Scholarship of £120 per annum for three 
years may also be awarded to a student who has already 
reached an advanced stage of training and is under the 
age of 22 on 1st October, 1940. The College incor- 
porates Schools of 
Jesign 
with Travelling Scholarships and Fellowships. 


Application Forms and further particulars may be 


_e 
} 


Architecture and Town Planning, | 
Painting and Sculpture, and is well endowed | 


| 
ART EXHIBITIONS 
| —— as 
i Cole ENGLISH ART CLUB 
a SUFFOLK STREET GALLERIES, 
6! Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.\W.1 
10-4, including Saturday). 1s. LAST WEEK. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


| 
| {2 LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simp 
| sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From ¢ 

including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers : Howarray, 
| 1“ Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10, Tins 1/6,2/6,4/6post free, 

7 —— 
I: | AVE you anything tosell? Readers having 
to sell or professional services to offer are j 

| to bring their announcements to the notice of te 
| thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 

| fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 oe per 
| insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 

99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. with remittance by 
| Tecodey, ot each week. Diecounte 24% for six inser 
| tions: $% for 13: 73% for 26: and 10% for s2. 


| insti 


| W INTER UNDERWEAR FOR THRIFTY 
BUYERS—DOUBLE SAVINGS this year! 
| . Direct from Makers cuts out middle profits. 

. PRICES STILL LOWEST EVER—August nm 
ductions still in force—no increase. Send for Free Pat. 
terns and Illus. Catalogue of lovely “‘ B-P ” Underwear, 
| and compare quality and price with shop offers. Pure 
| Wool, Mixtures, Art Silk. Every size and style, for 

| Women, Children, Men. Satisfaction GUARAN- 


| TEED. Write to Birkett & PHILuips, Lr. (Dept. $), 
| | Union Road, Nottingham. 


————a 


AND BOARDING HOUSES 


Kt YASTON COURT HOTEL, 
4 DEVON, is still going strong. 
or Mr. Wess. Tel.: Chagford 3169 


THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
“*Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel.31295 


HOTELS 


CHAGFORD, 
Write Mrs, Coss 


|: * DINBURGH. 
4 Crescent. Tgms. 


— YOURSELVES in English Country, 
; aX 
for descriptive list (3d. post free) Me 180 INNS 
an OTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’S RE FRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 


P. R. H. A.. Lrp.. St. GrorGe’s House, 193 Regem 
Street, W.1. 


\ 


| or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 
| 2 ens. weekly.—Vict. 7289 


| Ask 


y ARWICK CLUB,LTD., 21 St.George’sSq.,S.W.1 
Room and breakfast ss., one night only $s. 6d 
6d. night or 358. © 


—-y 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


obtained from the ReGctstrar, College of Art, Lauriston | 


Place, Edinburgh, 3. The last day for receiving appli- 
cations is 31st January, 1940. 





WASHING DRESSES IN VIYELLA & 
CLYDELLA. 

Models measure 

in Viyella 60s. a, 

nd patte 

“ Cookridge Street. 


nor 
mm 40s. 


Fx Prices in Clydella 
fr 1 from . 
S ue 


LEODIAN “(SP 19), 54, Leeds. 











AU THORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


FREE LESSON in Short Story Writing. The 
profitable War-time hobby.—REGENT INSTITUTE 
, Palace Gate, W.8. 


A 


Dept. 85F) 
I NTELLIGENT Typing by expert. Theses, Novels, 
Plays, Poetry, French. Fr. rod. 1,000 wrds. Gua- 

| ranteed checked. Nora Ler, 29 Boundary Rd., Worthing. 
I ITERARY Typewrtg., Trans. ,&c. - row ex.MSS.- 
d Is, 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N 
McFariane(C 


» TheStudy :96MarinePde. »Leigh- ~on-Sea: | 


GRAND CENTRAL. 
-—GRANVILLE. 
Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BURFORD BRIDGE 


BELFAST.- 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA 
BOURNEMOUTI 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey). 
HOTEL. 

BRODICK.- 
| CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TRYCH 
CHRISTCHURCH. KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD. CRAWFORD. 

CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
| EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

PARK GATES 
ALISON. 


DOUGLAS. 


| EDINBURGH. 
EDZELL (Angus GLENESK. 
| FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
| FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, y -x-et M. ALLEY, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICA 
HUNSTANTON. LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS 
| KESWIC K. KESWICK. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKER’ — HOUSE, 
REGEN 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOC Ht AWE, 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1, 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-GOLF VIEW 
| PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
| A ag Tr ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay AND LINKS 
. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
| . IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ScOL RIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
| SELBY (Yorks). LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
| SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hott 
STRATHPEFYFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
| TAMWORTH Staffs)..-CASTLE. 
TORQUAY.—ROSLIN HALL 


ee 
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